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The Status of the Architectural Profession in 


clergy as to the alteration of the wine-cellar in 
his new rectory, with “leave it to me ; these 
fellows” (i. ¢., the architects) “ know nothing 
about wine.” We might certainly go with better 
hopes of “ particular” wine to a contractor’s 
cellar than an architect’s, the difference being 
that between 15 and 5 per cent. upon “ work 
executed.” But when we contrast the manner 
in which the architect is alluded to (if alluded 
to at all) in the current literature of fiction, with 
the heroic part often allotted to the engineer in. 


the desire for anything like beauty or poetry in 
the disposition of our streets, and towns, and 
public buildings. Many people, indeed, before 
they have had occasion to employ an architect, 
have not the remotest idea as to the nature of 
the work done in the office; and we have often 
been witnesses to the unfeigned astonishment of 
a client at the number and elaboration of the 
drawings required in carrying out a building 
artistically. To show wherein the profession 
really consists, and to vindicate it as something 





similar works, which teem with interesting essentially distinct from or superadded to engi- 
engineering heroes with compressed lips, square | neering, is not our purpose in this essay, and 
chins, and broad foreheads; and when we con-| would lead us to a disproportionate digression 
E recollect contem- | sider the indifferent manner in which a “ noble” | from our subject. 
plating, one day, on | or “honourable” client often ignores the We fear, however, that it will scarcely be a fair 
the lid of a German | claims of es his architect” to social recognition statement of the case, to represent the present 
toy-box of “ veaorgartly (the architect’s “ assistants” being of course | very partial recognition of the architectural pro- 
for children, a “gilt “damned,” in a body, by that one fact, as fession among us, the want of appreciation of its 
and illustrated” re-| creatures too small for consideration), it is real importance, as entirely chargeable on the 
presentation of the | evident that we must either be what our Yankee want of right knowledge of a certain portion of 
supposed actual work- | Cousins would call “very small pumpkins” | British society. There is no smoke without fire. 
ing of the ancient | ourselves, or that a section of our natural em- We have referred to French estimation of the 
craft, typified by the | ployers must be under a great misapprehension ' profession, as contrasted with English. Bat the 
contents under the about us. /man who goes under the title of “architect” in 
lid. Ononesidewere' “They manage these matters better in France represents to the national mind a person 
seen the labourers— France.” It was the hard lot of one of our educated duly and on a defined and known 
the base manual professional friends, on one occasion, to travel system; one who has passed through an Ecole 
workers—engaged on | through part of France in company with a, des Beaur Arts, and has had his period of educa- 
the shell of a half. fellow-countryman of the genus “snob.” “I tion systematically apportioned in such manner 
finished mansion; on have filled up my passport,” said the latter, “as as to afford him the opportunity of learning 
the opposite side, the landed proprietor: I advise you to do so; it satisfactorily the artistic and the practical 
noble proprietor, at procures one more respect and attention.” portion of his profession in due order. Bat 
whose bidding the  “ Thanks,” was the reply ; “I shall content my- what does “architect” represent in England ? 
work was proceeding, self with my professional title, and I will venture | It may represent, and happily we are glad to 
in the glory of mili- |to predict that my architect will procure us know that in not a few cases it does represent, a 
tary costume and | more consideration than your landed proprietor ;” | very accomplished, clever, and ready man, with 
cocked hat, his horse | @nd the event proved he was right. But in,a more varied stock of information than most 
held by a humble de- | England the result would have been the oppo- | men possess. But there is no guarantee, in the 
pendant behind lim, site. In France an artist, as such, has a soul to present system of architectural education, for its 


the Provinces. 
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before him, | be saved, and a position and title to recognition representing anything of the kind. 


In the best 


clothed in modest black, and hat in hand, stood in good society. Many Englishmen have still in circumstances, an architect has, amongst us, 


the equally humble Bau-meister, respectfully pre- 
senting a plan for the languid inspection of his 
aristocratic employer. Judging from incidental 
hints which turn up now and then, in conver- 
sation and in books, We surmise that there is a 


certain proportion of the British public out of 


the metropolis whose idea of the dignity of the 
architectural profession, and of the relation 
of its members to those who use their ser- 
vices, is very much that which seemed to 
be indicated in the childish illustration re- 
ferred to. It has been our painful lot to hear 
(not without certain inward feelings) the de- 
claration, from people in good society, that they 
could not by any possibility frame unto them- 
selves an idea of the distinction between an 
architect and a builder, or even imagine what 
there could be in architecture to render it worthy 
to be called a “profession” at all, beside 
those noble and time-honoured professions, the 
army, the navy, and the “ church,” the killing 
of bodies, and the saving of souls. Certainly, 
these views we have only heard from repre- 
sentatives of the old school of “ County Family” 
aristocracy, the Squire Hazeldeans and their 
daughters, whose idea of life ranges between 
partridges and county-town balls. But in our 
current light literature it must be confessed that 


' their blood the feeling embodied in Lord Chester- 
| field’s advice to his son, to “ pay fiddlers to fiddle 


' picked up his own education at hap-hazard, and 
| by his own exertions, commonly made in a desul- 


‘for him.” Yet with regard to the architectural | tory and unsystematic manner ; and it is only 


_ profession more allowance must be made for the 


| public than with regard to some other artiatio| 


professions. It is reasonab’~ to conclude that 
_ the pure and unadulterated ignorance concerning 
architectural design, what it consists in, and 
_why it should be at all, which is prevalent in 
this country, is at the bottom of part of the 


neglect with which our representatives are often 


‘treated. Most people see definitely what a 
painter or musician is, and that he does some- 
, thing which no one else can do, even if they 
_ look on that “ something” as altogether trivial 
and ornamental. And if we glance at the 
cognate profession of engineering, and feel 
aggrieved at the importance attached by the 
British public thereto, and the popular glorifying 
thereof in biographies and novels, it must 
be remembered that the results of engineering 
skill are of such a nature as to be-appreciable by 
_the practical common-sense majority. We may, 
they think, do without cathedrals or monu- 
ments; but we cannot do without railways and 
viaducts; and every unprejudiced person must 
‘admit that engineering has been the great 
power of the present century, owing to a con- 


after he has obtained the chance (which many 
never obtain) of carrying out a work of some 
importance, that the public can form any 
| idea of his claims to respect as an accomplished 
'professional man, And in less happy cases, it 
| tarns out occasionally that the “architect”’ has 
| been originally a builder, a joiner, a mason, or 
‘that he has passed his apprenticeship in some 
office where surveying and valuation were the 
| chief employments of his principal; and has, in 
| fact, learnt nothing of architecture, properly so 
| called, until the lucky day arrives when he gets, 
| through friendship or interest, a commission to 
‘try his hand upon. There is nothing to prevent 
‘such a man, when once he gets a start, from 
| representing himself to the public as on precisely 
‘the same level with the man who has spent years 
‘in studying the history of architecture, and the 
‘art of architectural designing ; and if we so ill 
‘guard the inlet to our profession as to make 
‘no distinction in such matters ourselves, it is 
idle to expect that the public @ill make the 
‘distinction for us, except so far as that in the 
long run the really able man will generally, by a 
‘process of “ natural selection,” fiud his level. 


the architect is not on the whole treated very catenation of circumstances, and that its pro- | Bat again, with regard to those who really are 
deferentially. He is commonly looked on as a fessors are those who have recently dons one of ‘competent and worthy practitioners of the pro- 


sort of inferior, a character belonging to the 
“‘ debatable land” between gentility and rusticity. 
“* Dobbs,” says the parson of the novel, “ has 
made a very pretty thing of the church; he is 
really a clever fellow;” as if Dobbs were the 
Village cabinet-maker, and had just turned out a 
decent piece of furniture. In one of Mr. Trol- 
lope’s cleverest stories, the archdeacon declines 


to listen to Bishop Prondie’s complaints of 


dilapidation in the Palace, hinting that the 
diocesan architect, “ or his foreman,” would be 
the proper person to speak to; and further on 
the same dignitary counsels one of his brother 


the most important parts of the world’s work. 
| Bat to the ordinary mind the exact work which 
"has to be done by the architect is something not 
altogether perceivable, something impalpable, 
and which cannot be defined to their satisfaction. 
It is not engineering, they know, and they are 
told it is not simple building, and what it is 
precisely they cannot make out; the raison 

’étre of the profession is not clear to them; and 
it is difficult to know how it can become go, as 
long as our towns consist of congregated masses 
of endless ugliness, of itself sufficient to fami- 
liarise the eye with all that is mean, and stifle 





fession, and every way entitled to the rank of 
“ architect,” is there so much attention to general 
cultivation of mind and manner as there ought to 
be with men who aspire to fill a good position in 
society ? Mere ability and knowledge in his 
peculiar profession will not in itself render a 
man an agreeable companion, or one whose 
society will be sought for or valued by the 
best and most refined of his fellow men 
in other professions. And it must be con- 
fessed that indications appear, now and then, 
of a lamentably low standard of education and 
manner existing among some of those who 
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are, nevertheless, talented and hard-working 
members of their profession. We have heard, in 
by no means despicable assemblies of members 
of the profession, ill-usage of a certain letter of 
the alphabet to an extent which reminded us of 
a sentence in the Book of Proverbs, about a 
“ continual dropping;” and we have been startled 
by the assertion of the architect, that the works 
of Durandus, and some other Mediaeval lights, 
were better literature than Plato and Sophocles, 
which, for all the speaker knew of the matter, 
they might have been. This state of things is un- 
fortunate, not only in its immediate results, but 
because it is also an indication that architecture 
as a profession is verging more and more into 
mere fine drawing and diligent copying, quali- 
ties which call little or no mental culture to 
their aid. The architects of the retiring gene- 





The promoters cannot compel the limited owner 
to sell the reversionary interests ; but if they take 
possession they may deposit one sum in the bank 
and give bonds to every person interested. A 
question has often been raised, but not decided, 
whether, if a claimant does not disclose a mort- 
gage, he or the company should pay the six 
months’ interest in advance in lieu of notice. 
The claimant receives the 10 per cent. com- 
pulsory sale on the whole, including the mort- 
ge. 
“L a recent Act of Parliament (Railway Com- 
panies Act, 1867) a great impropriety in practice 
has been remedied. In the cases of taking pos- 
session of lands under the 85th section it was the 
law that a deposit of the value, as ascertained by 
a surveyor (always the nominee of the pro- 
moters), should be made in the Bank of England, 





ration were and are, many of them, men of 
quiet, refined habits, and of good education,— | 
men to whom could be confided the task of | 


and bonds given for alikesum. This in the case 





of owners in fee was sufficiently equitable ; but) 
in the cases of lessees, whose injury might be a} 


this clumsy and almost lazy way of saving 
thought by the persistence in generalization, 
One or two of the assessors very properly set 
their faces against this item, but we doubt very 
much if they could with reason object to the 
equivalent claims under the separate heads. If 
the per-centage is adopted, it should unques- 
tionably be on a sliding scale, when judgment 
would once more be brought into play. In the 
cases of “reinstatements” and “ injuriously 
affecting,” no per-centage is added—no one can 
say for what reason. 

The skill of the surveyor is sorely taxed in 
cases of claims for approaches to land fit for 
building purposes where it is to be intersected 
by a railway. In inquiries of that kind the 
company need not define what bridges they will 
give, being under the orders of justices, nur can 
any one foresee what damage may result from 
any peculiar views of two magistrates. 

The class of claims for “ injuriously affecting” 


planning mansions and public buildings with the | hundredfold the valne of the interest, it was | i8 perhaps the most anxious and interesting to 


view of securing at once dignity, grace, and | manifestly’absurd. ; Under the new Act not only | professional men. 


practical fitness. They may have been wanting | 
in force of character, and both their merits 
and defects are reflected in their works. The, 
rising generation of architects seem too much | 
characterized by a want of cultivation, an in- 
difference to everything beyond the actual 
working part of their profession, which infallibly 
narrows the mind, and cannot advance the pro- 
fession in the eyes of the educated portion of 
society. Their main strength seems to lie in 
clever, rapid, rough-and-ready drawing (design- 
ing, in many cases, it cannot be called), which 
they stick to with a diligence and perseverance 
that enable them to get through a great amount 
of this kind of work, and make a great show 
for their trouble; and they are apt to stigmatise 
“* writing” architects as persons who can make 
admirable theories, but can carry nothing out. 
Bat rapid drawing does not necessarily mean 
rapid designing; often it is a substitute for 
designing altogether, and is unaccompanied by | 
any real thought or consideration as to the best 
way of solving the problem committed to the 
architect. Money is made by the process, and 
will be made so long as the majority of the 
public are unable to distinguish between design 
and mere drawing. But if the new generation 
of architects elect to give so much of their time 
and labour to what is in fact merely the prepa-— 
ratory work in erecting a building, viz., the, 
drawing and getting up of plans,—if they 
neglect the most usual accomplishments of 
modern education, take no interest in any of 
the great questions of the day, or in anything | 
beyond the routine of professional work; and_| 
adopt a roughness of manner and want of polish, | 
two results will naturally take place,—the more 
refined portion of society will be content to’ 
employ their services, and beg to be excused | 
their company ; and the best class of intellectual | 
men, whatever natural talents they may possess 
for architectural designing, will not care to join | 
the ranks of a profession which does not seem 
to offer them any work worthy of their energies, | 
or any position in society, except in a few cases, 
equal to that filled by the members of some | 
other professions, artistic and scientific. 








COMPENSATION TO LAND AND HOUSE 
OWNERS.* 


THERE is considerable uncertainty manifested 
in the volume we are considering+ as regards 
easements. Doubt is expressed whether com- 
panies are empowered to purchase any ease- 
ment, such as the easement of a tunnel instead 
of purchasing the land out and out (see 
p- 51), and the case of an arch over part of a 
manufactory is confused (p. 53). We be- 
lieve that the effect of all the cases is that, 
although the parties may agree for an easement, 
it cannot be taken by compulsion, and an arch 
over, or a tunnel under. is equally a taking 
within the meaning of the Act. This, however, 
does not apply to such works as sewers by 
public boards, who can take such easements, but 
must pay for the depreciation and damage re- 
sulting. Another point rather loosely discussed 
is that of “statutory owners,” as the author 
calls them, being parties having limited present 
interests. He fails to say that parties may 
insist on having life interests or other limited 
claims settled separately, leaving reversioners and 
mortgagees to arrange on their own account. 





* See p. 298, ante. 





+ Ingram on Compensation to Land and House Owners, 


is the surveyor now independently appointed, | 
but he is to take into consideration the damage | 
as well as value. The compiler of this book has , 
evidently not been aware of what has been done | 
by bankrupt companies, when at p. 38 he says, | 
as regards the old Act :—“ Though the approval 
of the Justices is provided in case the parties | 
differ” (i.e., as to the sureties), “the sureties 
may be fixed upon by the company without 
notice to the claimant. But as the company are 
bound to deposit the amount of the claim or 
valuation, as well as to give a bond, no practical 
harm can arise from this construction.” 
Imagine a flourishing tradesman, having only a 
short lease, being turned into the street at a few 
days’ notice, his protection being a deposit of a 
hundred or two of pounds, and a bond signed by 
one or two whose names had been appended to 
other bonds for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds! And yet this was the case until 1867. 
It is not important to notice, except to show | 
the misapprehension which may be created as to 
the nature of some cases, Wood’s case against 
the Charing-cross Railway. It is mentioned on 
p- 33, where the plaintiff is described as an 
“ obstinate landowner,” the fact being that his 
land was taken possession of by the contractors 
for two lines of railway on viaducts without any 
deposit or bonds. An injunction was thereupon 
granted. A jury was shortly empanelled, and a 
settlement effected. The “ obstinate landowner ” 
here was in fact an ill-used man ; difficulties had 
previously arisen, and, as usual when a littie 
temper is displayed, were not smoothed away by 
high-handed proceedings. 
As regards deposits, one of the most remark- 


‘able of the habitual proceedings of railway 


companies has never attracted attention nor is 
noticed in this work, namely, where they are 
effected by agreement with the claimants. The | 
companies, seemingly as a matter of course, 
insert in their printed forms a clause by which | 
the deposit is placed in the hands of their own) 
bankers. Whether any such deposit really 
takes place we cannot say, but even if it does, | 
such a deposit can scarcely be so equitable as 
when it is in independent hands, and there may | 
be some special understanding between the com- 
panies and their bankers as regards interest. In| 
any case it is an inducement to postpone the 
completion of the purchases. Endeavours, too, 
are often if not always made to alter the 
statutory interest of 5 per cent. on deposits to 
4 per cent., and as companies have rarely becn 
able to borrow at less than 5 per cent.—more fre- 
quently it is 6 per cent.—it follows that, with a 
part return from their bankers, they may in 
effect be borrowing from the landowners at aboat 
2, or even 1 per cent. 

A few words may be devoted to what is 
termed “compulsory sale;” the words appear 
in the index, but the text is on another subject. 

It is a very ordinary custom to add a small 
per-centage to the value of the property—mostly 
20 or 25 per cent. on land, and 10 per cent. on 
other property. In the northern counties, how- 
ever, a much larger sum is added. This item is 
another of those lame ways of setting aside a 
difficulty instead of surmounting it. Prior to 
the Lands Clanses Act no such item was usual, 
parties then claiming for extra costs, expenses 
of reinvestment, loss of interest by delay, and 
other claims now condensed. In the case of 
property only, the 10 per cent. probably more 
than suffices, but in that of a small interest, 
such as a leasehold occupation of short duration, 
it is wholly inadequate. We should like to see 





a more reasonable system adopted instead of 


| tribunal. 


The courts of appeal are 
evidently holding views perfectly consistent, 
although apparently contradictory, and whether 
from the varying modes of presenting the 
questions, or from the many new positions 


| arising, each case seems to be decided upon its 


own merits. Thus it is that the notorious case 
of Ricketts v. The Metropolitan Railway in all 
probability would have had an opposite result 
but for the evidence on which the appeals were 
made. It was not alleged, as we think it should 
have been, that the land was injured ; but it was 
proved that the custom fell off, and ergo the 
damage to the trade depreciated the land. It 
was not proved that the land had been injured ; 
hence the disallowance of the claim. Nearly 
similar cases where the claims have been for the 
depreciation of the land, temporarily or perma- 
nently, have been adjudicatad on and paid, thus 
showing that the nature of the proofs deterred 
the companies from raising any objection. 

Very recently, in the case of Knock v. The 
Metropolitan Railway Company, the liability for 
injariously affecting has been materially ex- 
tended by a claim for injury to goods being 
allowed: there was a locus standi by reason of 
the property being damaged. How far the injury 
can be claimed for where the property is not 
injared it is not easy to say. One kind of case 
has been now (since the publication of this 
book) permanently settled by the House of Lords 
in the case of Brand v. The Hammersmith 
Railway. This claim was for vibration and 
other injury caused by the proximity of the 
railway, and has been upheld by the highest 
It had been previously held that 
injury legally ceased when the railway works 
were completed. It is now clear that the user of 
the railway may cause injary, to be com- 
pensated. 

There is a curious oversight in page 59 and 
the note thereon, where it is stated that juries 
cannot legally give damage for other land than 
that taken. Sections 49 and 63 in the Lands 
Clauses Act alike authorise juries, justices, and 
surveyors, to assess all values and damages that 
can be foreseen,—indeed, the words of the 
clauses are identical. In the case of juries they 
may be given separately, but it is difficult to say 
for what purpose, unless it is to fix the stamp 
duties on the necessary deeds of conveyance. 

It propably never was intended that in cases 
of property injuriously affected, when held by 
tenants for less than a year, they should be 
entitled to either an arbitration or jury where 
the claim is over 501, This power sometimes 
more unfairly presses on a company than if 
they had the came right if the property was 
taken, because in the case of an injury only it 
must naturally be less than if the whole 
were taken, and the proportion of costs to 
the claim is proportionately greater, and it 
appears to have been the main object of the 
framers of the Act to avoid costly modes of 
settlement in small cases. The avidity, how- 
ever, with which claimants seize on opportunities 
of having either juries or arbitrators shows that 
the Justices have not earned a character for 
sympathy with them. 

The almost universal feeling of magistrates 
seems to be against claimants, but there have 
been some extraordinary exceptions; a change 
certainly seems to be demanded, because they 
have not the professional skill and knowledge to 
come to a conclusion of themselves, and the 
course of proceedings before them does not tend to 
enlighten them. ‘Their jurisdiction would very 
properly be limited to cases where less than 50/. 
is claimed, or there should be a few selected 
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. justices. There is no inducement to make them 


inquire amongst themselves what is done, so as 
to obtain a greater unanimity and certainty in 
their decisions. 

It is not generally known that a yearly tenant, 
having received a notice, can summon the com- 
pany before any two justices acting together in 
petty session. This is not noted in Ingram’s 
volume simply because no “case” has arisen 
from it. 

One of the greatest hardships we are aware of 
is created by bargains made between owners of 
small property and railway companies for empty 
possession, which means that in consideration of 
a larger sum of money the owner undertakes to 
give his tenants notices to quit, thus saving the 
company the compensations to the occupiers, 
and turning them into the street without recom- 
pense. To their honour be it said, most of the 
metropolitan companies have generally refrained 
from this hard bargain. 

Two statements are made, the first, we sup- 
pose, founded on some case (which, however, is 
not quoted), that “ a lessee is entitled to compen- 


“ discretions.” Counsel, solicitors, and scientific 
.witnesses are frequently employed, and yet we 
have known two guineas allowed for costs of the 
inquiry. 

In the cases of apportionment of rents by 
justices, there is no power as to costs. This ap- 
pears to have been another oversight in the 
general Acts, 

Amongst the special railway matters as dif- 
ferent from those of other public bodies are ques- 
tions of certain kinds of “ injuriously affecting.” 
In the case of interference with light and air, for 
instance, railway companies cannot beinterrupted, 
but the claim must, once for all, include every 
anticipated damage. In the other cases the 
injury must be first complete, and a second 
inquiry in an action at law must be held, or the 
works can be stopped as in the case of ordinary 
adjoining owners. This, however, is not ex- 
plained here, because it only arises in practice. 

There are many other subjects to which we 
could call attention ; but we have written enor~h 





to show the great interest pertaining to sui 
volume as this: and it would become a treati-. 


stead of the one million and a half originally 
contemplated, and that the cost would fall on the 
public, notwithstanding what had been said to 
the contrary. It had been assumed, he continued, 
that there were only the two alternatives of 
Carey-street and the Embankment; but he be- 
lieved there was a third plan which he hoped 
the House would accept. There was a street 
called Howard-street, which ran half-way be- 
tween the road on the Embankment and the 
Strand, parallel to both. Above that street the 
property was of considerable value, consisting of 
very good houses in Norfolk-street, Arundel- 
street, Essex-street, Surrey-street,and the Strand. 
Below it was of a very inferior character, con- 
sisting of premises of different kinds, which had 
been left, as it were, derelict by the Embank- 
ment. He believed that a piece of land, amount- 
ing to six acres, between roads 100 ft. wide, 
might be purchased there for 600,0001. He was 
advised that on that piece of land might be 
erected buildings which would hold all the 
|} *ourts of jnetice, all the ancillary offices, and 
‘several others not so ancillary, and that it 





sation for (inter alia) the loss of his chance of a instead of a review were we to extend t'.3| would be a high estimate to put that down at 


beneficial renewal.” It was so in some of the 


‘notice further. We cannot but hai! this edition 


|} @ cost of 1,000,0001. So that together the cost 


early special Acts, but so far is it from being the of a work especially designed as a book of would only be 100,000/. more than the original 


case now that, except in the case of customary 
renewals, where some special rights exist under 
the Ecclesiastical Acts, even a power to deter- 


mine a lease is taken advantage of, and the cus- | 


tom is to value only the shortest term. We 


| reference. 





= 





| HOTEL DIEU, PARIS. 
| Irseems that all the forces of the town of 


estimate. All that might be made, without 
great expense, extremely ornamental un the side 
facing the river. On the other side, towards the 
Strand, not being exposed, it wou!d not require 
;to be so ornamental. For the facade of the 





dicknowledge the severity of this arbitrary pro- Paris are really concentrated upon the early building, he would suggest to the House to 
ceeding, but so long as the courts recognise the Completion of even a portion of the new Hétel consider Inigo Jones’s magnificent design for a 
right of a railway company to determine tenan- Dieu. All the best masons are there congregated, palace for Charles I., which was to have con- 
cies when they have acquired the ownership, the @nd if it were objected that the new theatres, | sisted of a great quadrangle, occupying all the 
converse cannot be maintained in the case of Operas, or the Chitean d’Ean are left nearly ata | land between the river and the Horse Guards, 
leases, The second statement is on page 64, Standstill, the reply would be, “ The poor first.” | with a fagade of 874 ft. to the river. The plans 
where the foregoing case is flatly contradicted, This vast structure is laid north and south, and j and elevations of that building were in exist- 
and cases are cited to show that no claim for Stands upon a surface of nearly 5} statute acres. ence, and he would entreat the House to give 
** chance of renewal” can be sustained. As to the site, various opinions have been put | every consideration to a scheme which had been 
Throughout the work the writer has con- forth by professional men, medical and architec- the result of much consideration and of many 
founded the word taken with required: the re- tural, with regard to the propriety of keeping | arxious inquiries. 
sult is positive error. In the one case a yearly this hospital in the heart of the city, and they | Ultimately the debate was adjourned, the 
tenant has a right to a jury or arbitrator, and in have rightly urged its removal. Some medical Government accepting the responsibility of 
the other he must appear before justices. Con- men state that, although the building is far’ bringing forward a scheme. 
stantly the expression “ required and taken” is ®dvanced; the proximity of the Seine will be| It is obvious that if the plot of land pointed 
adopted. There is no such expression in the fatal to the inmates, and they want to change to by Mr. Lowe is sufficient for the building 
121st section, but that used is “ required to give the destination of the new house. |required, it must be a very differe nt building 
up possession.” In page 181 this want of pre- The hospital is to contain 800 beds; but it from that necessitated by the Commissioners’ 
cision leads to a decided mis-statement on the Will not receive generally more than 700 and odd instructions. A more remarkable mess was 
subject. sick, the wards for the remainder being reserved | probably never made by a R yal Commission 
We are brought now nearly to the close of the for cases of emergency, when a sudden change | than that which is now before us. 
matter, and “costs” form the only point. is prudently advisable from one ward to another. 
desirable to be noticed. | Six pavilions, isolated on three sides, are to 
In all preliminary matters, and in settlement ‘contain wards, one over another, of twenty- 2 5 % i leas Sandi 
by pend har seis Aw are legally payable. Tt six or thirty beds; thus the fatal crowding of OUR ANCIENT CASI veomans 
has become a custom to do so, but the amount is | the inmates will be avoided. These pavilions! Ar the last meeting of the Bath Literary and 
absolutely under the control of the purchasers. | have only two stories. This is to facilitate the | Philosophical Association, Prebendary Scarth 
The legal fact is stated in the book, but not the ‘circulation of air throughout the building. | read a paper on “ Castellated Archite cture,” in 
custom. When, however, the claims have been | Chambers containing from one to ten beds are which he described the castles of various 
“ tried,” costs are payable by the promoters, | © be provided for those patients who require | periods. : ¢ ; 
unless, in ordinary language, they have a verdict, isolation. f Pein: | At the close, the chairman, Mr. J. Goodwin, 
i.e. the sum offered has not been exceeded, in| The main ventilation is to be effected by large F.S.A., said that one feature in the paper they 
which case the costs are, as it were, divided. | Windows opening out on the fagades of the had all listened to with so much pleasure was to 
The modes of taxation, however, are very un-| pavilions. M. A. Tardien conceiving that it} him of very peculiar interest — namely, the 
Satisfactory: up to last year arbitrators very | was impossible at all temperatures to obtain a effectual way in which the Rev. Prebendary 
properly settled the costs. This appears to have | sufficient supply of fresh air by these means, the | Scarth had dissipated the idea, very diligently 
displeased the companies, who have succeeded in | authorities are preparing to install a system of | maintained by authorities of no inconsiderable 
getting all costs taxed by the Masters of the artificial heating and ventilation combined. M.| repute, of the remote antiquity of existing 











Queen’s Bench, there being a bill now before Tardieu states in his own words :— lremains of castellated architecture in this 


Parliament to complete the references of costs to | 
those officers. In one respect only it is better, 
and that is the somewhat certain scale on whic 
costs will be allowed, leaving it open to claim- 
ants to make an item of “ extra costs” in their 
demands. This volume has not quite accurately 
given the law on taxations as it stood; but as 
probably the bill above named will pass, it will 
become accurate by anticipation. 

We are amazed at one of the assertions on 
page 200, to the effect that it is extremely 


doubtful whether in the cases of “ injuriously | 
affecting,” if no offer be made by the company, | 


the claimant is entitled to the costs of the in- 
quiry. The author can know nothing of the 
every-day proceedings of every company where 
these costs are as undisputed as in any ordinary 
action. Again, at page 202, a doubt is sug- 
gested whether lessees are entitled to half costs 
In a certain case. He must. mean liable, as the 
Company invariably pay the expenses of the 
court; and at page 203, because a lessee is not 
strictly an “owner,” he may not be entitled to 
costs, “but the courts might, and probably would, 
Interpret the word ‘owners’ so as to include 
all claimants.” We think sotoo. We may add, 
that it never seems to have entered into any 
other mind that lessees’ costs could be evaded. 
The costs before justices are in their discretion, 
and vary in assessment as much as in their other 


| ** Des ventilateurs mus par la vapeur iront puiser Yair 
a une grande hauteur, cet air, aprés avoir circulé dans les 
| ealoriféres, suivant les besoins du chauffage, débouchera 
| par des orifices disposés dans l'axe de chaque salle. 
| Ii s’élévera jusqu’au plafond et redescendra par couches 
| successives pour servir & la reepiration et 4 l’entraine- 
| ment des miasmes. 
| Quant a lair vicié, il s'échappera par des ouvertures 
| ménagées au niveau du plancher et aboutissant 4 une 
| vaste cheminée, ow un — énergique sera, entretenu été 
| comme hiver par la chaleur du reservoir d’eau chaude. 
| Cette ventilation artificielle pourra porter le renouvelle- 
|ment de l’air & plus de cent métres cubes par heure et 
| par lit.” 
Hoisting machines, cranes, and hydraulic lifts 
| are to be adopted. In fact, of all that modern 
| Science, ingenuity, and skill can apply to the 
alleviation of the sufferings of mankind, none 
will be found wanting,—they say. 





THE TALKED-OF LAW COURTS. 


| We must leave off saying the proposed Law 
Courts, for the whole matter is now in abeyance 
again. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
deals in surprises. After the advocates of the 
Embankment site and the Strand site had done 
their very best in support of their different 
views, the Chancellor of the Exchequer made a 
very elaborate speech, showed the House that the 
undertaking as it then stood would involve an 
expenditure of something like four millions in- 





‘country. Only that afternoon he had read ina 
| work of reference, far from meanly thought of, 
‘that the castle of Richborough, near Sandwich, 
‘in Kent, was not only built on the ground plan 
‘of the ancient Roman stationary camp in that 
‘locality, but retained features of the original 
| Roman architecture; whereas if they looked to 
authentic illustrations they would find that only 
a few bare walls were standiug, and it was very 
doubtful whether anything earlier than of 
'Norman date was now extant there or in any 
| other castellated remains in England. Even the 
| Saxons, as explained by the lecturer, had left 
| very little, if anything, of the kind behind them, 
‘and he strongly inclined to the opinion that it 
was to the massive solidity introduced by the 
Normans that they must look for the first and 
best examples of castellated architecture that 
had descended to us from early times. ‘ 

Why upsetting the belicf that there are in 
this country remains of castellated architecture 
of remote antiquity should give any antiquary 
particular pleasure, is not very obvious. The 
truth is, of coarse, pre-eminently desirable; but 
one school of antiquaries of the present day seem 
to think it their mission, oddly enough, to prove 
all English antiquities modern. Mr. J. Goodwin 
can scarcely know Richborough, except from the 
illustrations of which he speaks, and possibly 
has never seen Pevensey. 
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A NEW. GATHEDRAL FOR GRAFTON, | removing a large portion of the present church-| level permits. First is appropriated a space for 


AUSTRALIA. 
Desicns for a new cathedral at Grafton have 


been made by Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, and | 
will be taken out by the Bishop of Grafton and | 
Armidale, when it is expected a commencement | 


will be made at once. The plan consists of a/ 
nave and aisles, 72 ft. long and 42 ft. wide; | 
choir 38 ft. long, and of the same width. There | 
are two towers placed to form quasi-transepts, as | 
at Geneva and Exeter; these are of lofty pro- 
portions, with shingle spires. The detail is, 
necessarily very simple; the arcades have 
moulded caps, and only one order for the arches, 
Above is a clearstory of lancets, forming inter- 
nally a continuous arcade. At the east of the 
square-ended choir, are three arches opening 
into the octagonal chapter-house, communicating 
also with the ambulatories, as in “ Becket’s 
crown,” at Canterbury (if the comparison indeed 
could be allowed). North and south of the 
chapter-house are placed the vestries, with 
porches opening also into the ambulatories of 
the choir. The chapter-house is finished with a 
high pyramidal roof, and over the three eastern 
arches of the choir is a large rose-window, with 
an internal enclosing arch. Stone can be pro- 
cured in the neighbourhood of Grafton, but all 
skilled labour is very dear and scarce; it will 
therefore probably be many years before the 
chapter can enter their cathedral in its com- 
pleted state. The choir will be first undertaken, 
and the works will gradually extend westwards. 


j 








THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. | 

Tuis important work, long delayed, at last | 
approaches completion. It is stated that the 
main line will be so far finished that the traffic 
may be expected to be resumed during this 
present summer or autumn. 

After many years consumed in consideration | 
of various schemes and in endeavours (not 


yard, and all the houses that formerly stood 
upon that side. Continuing on nearly a perfect 
level with the surface of the street at its point 
of starting, the new road crosses at Farringdon- 
street at an angle by means of a skew bridge, 
and thence passes up what was formerly Skinner- 
street, until it reaches the western end of New- 
gate-street. This forms the main line or simple 
viaduct of the Holborn Valley ; but growing out 
of this are two secondary lines, scarcely less 
important, 

The first of these is a new street starting from 
the Holborn Circus, and continuing in a north- 
easterly direction to Farringdon-road, im- 
mediately opposite to the new street leading to 
Smithfield Market. These roads will be 60 ft. 
in width, forming a continuous thoroughfare to 
the market and to the North-east of London. In 
connexion with this Shoe-lane is widened to 
30 ft., and, passing under the viaduct, connects 
with a second auxiliary street, which, beginning 
at Farringdon-road, is carried nearly parallel 
with the viaduct for some distance, and then 
unites with it by an easy curve by the side of 
St. Sepulchre’s Church. This street will join 
King-street, and thus give another line of access 
to the new market. With the buildings to be 
erected on cither side, it will take the place of 
what was once known as Snow-hill. 

The present level of the road-sarface of a 
portion of Farringdon-street will be raised, so as 
to form more easy gradients for junction with 
the side streets. 

Access is gained to the upper level of the 
roadway over Farringdon-street by steps for 
foot-passengers, enclosed by uniform buildings 
at each of the four corners of the viaduct. These 
buildings are intended as shops and for other 
commercial purposes, and form substantial 
abutments for the springing of the viadnct. 
The architecture of each of these is uniform, the 
style being a free rendering of what we suppose 
must be called modern Italian, a convertible and 


always happily resulting) to reconcile conflicting | yet appropriate name for that which has not the 
interests, the plan now being carried out was | pointed element too freely prevailing, and owns | 
decided upon, and Mr. Haywood, the engineer | desire for beauty and common sense with some 
to the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of | slight reference to Classic as its parents. How 


areas and vaulted cellars of the houses, and 
then against these is at top a subway in which 
are the gas, water, and telegraph pipes; then a 
passage, and below these a vaulted chamber 
constructed with damp-proof courses through its 
walls, and of considerable depth, at the bottom 
of which, resting on a concrete bed, is the sewer. 
The sewer is intended to be open, and the accu. 
mulation of foul gases is expected to be pre. 
vented by upward ventilation; but as a matter 
of passing criticism we would suggest that there 
seems a source of trouble in prospect which 
might readily be obviated by constructing an 
enclosed sewer in the ordinary manner, and using 
the ventilating flues and pipes (that are provided 
| for the purpose of carrying off effluvia) from the 
| sewer direct instead of from the large chamber 
in which at present it is placed. 

The height of these subways is 11 ft. 6in., 
and their width 7 ft.; they are constructed of 
brickwork, excepting where carried over the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, at which 
‘point they are of tubular form, and are con- 
structed of iron. The subways are interrupted 
in the level course at the crossing of Shoe-lane 
and Farringdon-street, and dip down under the 
lower level by means of vertical shafts. In this 
connexion a question arises as to the means to 
be adopted to relieve the great pressure upon 
the water-pipes caused by this descent and 
ascent. 

The subways contain ventilating shafts which 
are connected with trapped gullies in the road. 
way above, also with the pedestals of the lamp- 
posts perforated for the purpose, and with flues 
specially directed to be left in pets walls of 
buildings,—all these contrivances being specially 
made for the carrying off of gases that may 
escape, especially from leakage from the gas 
mains. It is not anticipated, however, that the 
difficulties arising from this latter source of 
trouble will be so great as some supposed, It is 
well known that an enormous loss annually 
occurs to the gas companies from defective joints, 
the evidence of saturation of the earth around 
them showing invariably a most formidable 
leakage; but we have always been of opinion 








London, was instructed to proceed with the these four buildings will appear in reference to that this waste should not exist, and it remains 
necessary works. These have been in progress their position with the line of angle of the road- to be seen whether true economy will not be 
since May, 1863, and have been carried out way, is an open question. Rectangularstructures found in a system which permits the pipes 
without accidents of any consequence. The| applied to a “skew” plan are always ticklish to be always accessible, and compels better 
nature of the works themselves, and the delays | things to manage, and as the buildings are as workmanship by leaving it constantly expored 
in effecting the demolition of the old structures | yet not sufficiently developed to fairly allow a to test and examination, The temptation to 
and roadways, embarrassed, too, by much litiga- judgment to be formed, we shall be carious to’ conceal bad or careless work by burying it in the 
tion, are given as answers to those who complain see how Mr. Haywood’s ingenuity escapes a earth is too great for most workmen to resist. 
of delay. | somewhat difficult dilemma. | As it is, in these subways, defective joints will 

All passengers who remember the dangers | The impression left upon the mind after a| soon tell their own tale, and the smallest 





and discomforts of old Holborn-hill will appre- | 
ciate the relief afforded by the wide and level 
road which now spans the valley between 
Hatton-garden and Newgate-street ; the neces- | 
sity, in fact, of this new viaduct is so apparent, 
that in a year or two the public will scarcely 
think it credible that so obvicus an improve- 
ment could have been so long delayed. Not 
only will the new viaduct afford a continuons 
line for traffic between the West-end and the 
City, but it will cause a large amount of most 
valuable land now lying nearly unemployed to 
be made immediately available for building pur- 
poses. In the neighbourhoods of old Smithfield, 
Snow-hill, and new Farringdon streets, already 
large warehouses and other commercial struc- 
tures are rapidly rising, and in a few years the 
Holborn Valley Improvement will be the sub- 
stantial centre of almost a pew part of London. ' 


first leisurely walk from Holborn to Newgate-| possible escape will be soon detected and easily 
street on the top of the new roadway is of a stopped. It should be the policy of the gas 
wide and level thoroughfare raised above the companies to have men specially employed to 
old pavements, ard of a spacious bridge crossing examine the mains in the subways, and there is 
the busy thoroughfare of Farringdon-street no doubt that the more careful workmanship 
below. The improvement is so grand and yet that exposure of the whole pipe must necessitate 
so simple, and the direction taken by the new will result in a gas-tight joint and a sensibly 
road so obviously is the easiest and the best, that diminished waste. Provision is made for the 
difficulties of construction and engineering de-| easy ingress of workmen and materials, and the 
tails are in a manner lost sight of, and it is not subways are lighted by means of gratings fitted 
until the work concealed from the eye is dived with globules of thick glass. Their ventilation 


into that the true nature of the undertaking is 
understood. To know what has been accom. | 
plished, and to appreciate rightly the work, an | 
observer must leave the upper level and pene- 
trate the interior ; to comprehend his subject he 
must do as all patient learners do, commence 


| at the foundation. 


The problem that the engineer had to work 


The nature of the undertaking may be thus out eppears at first sight a simple one. The 
described :—Commencing from the Holborn end, postulates were a bridge crossing the great artery 
the first feature is a wide circular open space, of Fatringdon-street, and a level causeway on 
called the Holborn Circus, resembling its name- either side from Holborn on to Newgate-street. 
sakes in Oxford-street aud Piccadilly. From Then came considerations of detail that soon 
this the new road starts in continuation of the assumed a complex and difficult shape. Sewers, 
present line of Holborn, and takes an easy and gas, and water pipes had to be carried, levels 
curve of about a quarter of a mile radius tothe to be regarded, and connexions with lateral 
iron bridge which crosses Farringdon-street. thoroughfares had to be maintained. Then arose 
On the north side of this cirous Hatton-garden questions of modes of construction. Obviously 
opens, and immediately near to it, on the north- a solid embankment was not possible, and an 
east of the circle, is the commencement of a open arcade would be a waste of valuable space. 
lateral road, which will presently be described. So the design gradually shaped itself into what 
Upon the opposite side is the new entrance to may be briefly and accurately described as a 
Bartlett’s- buildings and the intended opening plan consisting of two lateral passages, one on 
into a projected street, at present terminating in either side, supporting the pavement, and cross 


St. Andrew’s-court and Thavies-inn, which is to 
run diagonally in a south-westerly direction, and 
join Fleet-street near the site of the present 
Temple-bar. The width of the Holborn con- 
tinuation is 80 ft. Before reaching the bridge 
over Farringdon-street, the road is carried by a 
smaller girder-bridge over Shoe-lane, and passes 
close to the Church of St. Andrew, Holborn, 


arches forming vaults between, and carrying the 
carriage roadway above. 

As the great depth of the Holborn Valley 
caused the viaduct to be of considerable height 
at its point of crossing Farringdon-street, the 
engineer took advantage of this to subdivide his 
vaulted passages into stories, and there are ac- 


has been already alluded to. 

The extensive range of vaults under the centre 
of the road is calculated to yield a considerable 
revenue, They are large, commodions, dry, and 
of an agreeable temperature, and for storage of 
goods and other commercial purposes may fairly 
be expected to be gladly appropriated. They 


will have tramways laid through them for the 
| more easy carriage of goods, and the entrance to 


them will be in the abutments of the bridges 
over Shoe-lane and Farringdon-street. é 

The plan and sectional views that we give 
will make the mode of construction thus briefly 
described readily understood. 

The extent of the viaduct from Holborn to 
Newgate-street is about 1,400 ft. in length, and 
the width between the building line 80 ft., 
affording space for a 50-ft. carriage-way in the 
centre, and two pavements, each 15 ft. wide on 
either side. The brickwork is composed of 
stocks, with Galt facings from the Medway, and 
the cement is Portland. The stone of the build- 
ings is Portland, and the granite, black 
Guernsey, red Ross, and Mull, with Aberdeen. 
The surface of the carriage-way will be paved 
with cubes of granite 9 in. by 3 in., bedded on fine 
ballast 4 in. thick, resting on concrete 12 in. 
deep, lying on coarse ballast, with a layer of }-in. 
asphalte next to the brick arches. The side 
pavements will be laid with 3-in. York flags, 
with perforated gratings, as before described, to 








cordingly one, two, and three as the dip of the 


light the subways. 
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The quantities of materials so far employed, 
may be roughly stated at about 16,000,000 of 
bricks, between 50,000 and 60,000 yards of con- 
crete, 120,000 yards of digging and carting, 
25,000 tons of stone, and, including the bridges, 
but exclusive of water and other pipes, about 
12,000 tons of iron. The cost of the works can 
scarcely at present be approximated ; it appears 
probable, however, that the construction account 
will seem small compared with the cost of pur- 
chase of site, settlement of compensation with 
owners and occupiers, and the money sunk in 
much unfortunate litigation. 

The bridges afford the principal opportunity 
of ornamental display, that over Farringdon- 
street being the most important. This is con- 
structed with cast-iron girders covered with 
flanged corrugated plating, and crosses the 
thoroughfare at an angle. It is divided by rows 
of piers into three spans, the outer rows resting 
upon the curb of the pavements, These piers, 
as well as the half-piers of the abutments, are 
of polished granite, very boldly wrought, and 
effective in design. The ornamental metal en- 
richments of the open girders is simple in its 
general arrangement, and far from common- 


lace. 

The leading idea is of circular panels,connected 
by scroll work, and filled with emblematic de- 
vices, in which the civic emblazonry and the 
well-known griffins are appropriately conspicu- 
ous. The outer central piers dividing the pave- 
ment from the carriage-road, are carried above 
the railing on the parapet of the bridge, and 
terminate in pedestals on which are to be placed 
four stone statues of civic worthies of older 
times, which, when in place, will be well seen, 


and will form effective features. The panels | 


composing the balustrading are already par- 
tially placed, and from the decoration that is 
hinted at by a small specimen on the northern 








front, promise to be light and cheerful, with 
colour and gilding, as well as of a substantial | 
character. The ornamental castings, by the 
way, throughout struck us as clean and good, 
the artistic details being sharp and well pre- 
served. 

The height of the Farringdon Bridge will be 
16 ft. at the curb, and a minimum of 21 ft. in| 
the centre. At present the apparent altitudes | 
exceed these; but, as before remarked, the. 
surface-level of the street will be raised. 

When completed, the effect of this wide level 
thoroughfare will be very satisfactory, and no- 
where do the dome and lantern of St. Paul's” 
appear to so good advantage as when seen from 
the centre of the Farringdon Bridge. Much, of 
course, must depend upon the style and finish of 
the new buildings that will line its sides; but 
from present appearances it is not to be sup- 
posed that they will be otherwise than well 
designed, and of ornate and costly finish. } 

A large and handsomely embellished building | 
for Messrs. Negretti & Zambra is rapidly | 
approaching completion from the designs of | 
Mr. Waterhouse. This stands upon the corner of | 
the Circus at the junction of the new street, and | 
next to it are the new premises for the Messrs. | 
Fearon, the wine-merchants, in a similar state 
of forwardness, and for whom Mr. F. W. Porter 
is architect. Close by in Holborn is the site for | 
@ large building intended to be erected under | 
the direction of Mr. Lockwood. 

During the demolition of the old streets and | 
houses nothing of any special value or interest 
was brought to light ; the most noteworthy being 
the frequent discovery of all sorts of concealed 
passages for escape and nooks for hiding plunder 
in the villainous old houses of Field-lane and its 
unsavoury neighbourhood, the removal of which 
alone should cause the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ment to be considered a blessing to this part of 
London. In carrying the new road through 
St. Andrew’s Church-yard, a large slice of the 
ground was required, and this compelled the 
removal of a great number of human remains ; 
between 11,000 and 12,000 were therefore 
decorously transferred to the City Cemetery at 
Ilford. 

It now only remains to mention that the works 
of this important and most beneficial improve- 
ment are being carried out by the Improvement 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of 
London, from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Mr. William Haywood; Mr. Robert 
Lidstone acting as his principal clerk of the 
works. Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Waldram are 
the contractors for the whole ; and the charge of 
the ironwork of the Farringdon Bridge, and of 
the greater portion of the remainder, is in the 
hands of Messrs, Cochrane & Groves. 
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INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 


TuE summer exhibition of the Institute of 
Painters in Water-colours is less distinguishable 
than could be wished from the collection shown 
during the winter months, and this arises prin- 
cipally from the want of ambition amongst the 
younger members, who might be supposed to 
share a desire to support the prestige of the 
society, and may be capable of the undertaking. 
The figure draughtsmen, with the exception of 
those who for years past have supplied the 
leading pictures at this gallery, show a want of 
inventiveness that in itself is very astonishing, 
and a barrenness in conceiving the simplest 
incidents more astonishing still. 


There are numerous small drawings that have | 


scarcely cost as much thought as many an 
inferior magazine illustration, and that might 
have been acceptebie in a gathering of sketches 
and studies, but leave no favourable impressions 
as finished works; for in too many cages the 
matter is not worth the method employed in 
muking the most of it. 

In landscapes, however, in coast-scenes, in- 
teriors, exteriors, and still-life, or in any respect 
where thought and creative faculty are less to 
be exercised, and executive skill is the great 
desideratum, the collection is rich, and in choice 
examples. A too ready excuse may always be 
found in the assertion that demand influences 
supply, when it would be more just to remember 
that the better quality of the supply would more 
certainly produce the demand. Mr. Louis Haghe’s 
drawings, of which there are half a dozen this 
year, display most of the characteristics common 
to all he does. Well-selected themes to invest 
such capabilities as he excels in, are (37) “St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor: Burial of King 
Charles I.;” and the bedchamber in which 
happened “The Arrest” (28) of the monarch ; 
though the incidents depicted are of less con- 
sequence than the studied and ably represented 
interiors: by dint of clever light and shade ar- 
rangement and sombre rich colouring, they are 
made very interesting. 

“ Cromweli on the Morning of the Battle of 
Naseby ” (93) ; the Republican hero reading in 
his tent, his hard, stern features illuminated by 
the light of the lamp, is a more important pro- 
duction, rising to the dignity of historical illus- 
tration, and @ very impressive and suggestive 


portrait. “ Reading the New Sonnet” (157) ; 


the poet himself, perhaps, attired in black, sur- 
rounded by a well-dressed assemblage of late 
eighteenth-century fashion, is—doing as Sterne 
used to do—treating some of his acquaintances 
with the first taste of his latest effusion: this 
again is very remarkable for the apposite style of 
the room, furniture, and appointments, and a 
very pleasant example of the master. 

Mr. E. H. Corbould is not so strongly repre- 
sented as is customarily the case ; but, as usual, 
his drawings are conspicuous for clearness and 
brilliancy, as well as for force. (63) “Joan of 
Are forsaken,” though little more than a single 
figure, is at once to be identified by the 
precise drawing and well-selected costume 
and equipments: the horse appears rather 
small, and there may be some difficulty in 


clinations; and the other, “The Appeal” (181) 
of a rugged-faced petitioner of the rougher sex 
to a knight of mundane ideas with regard to 
favour, who shows no divided inclination, for he 
looks quite determined not to allow the appellant 
to get the better of him,—are amongst the more 
ambitious performances to be noted. Slight- 
ness, again, and careless drawing deteriorate 
from the claims of Mr. Bach’s classical compo- 
sition (198), “ Pysche, having lost Capid, ap- 
peals to Pan for advice to aid her in his re- 
covery.” There is so little needed to make this 
a favourable examplo of the pure resources of 
water-colour—emulating the qualities of fresco- 
painting—that the failing is the more observable 
and disappointing. 

“A Mistake’? (12), by Mr. Valentine W. 
Bromley, made by a gallant at a masquerade : 
he has declared his love to the wrong lady. It 
would bave been a more sensational situation had 
she been awronged lady, and in that the artist has 
missed a point. There is good workmanship to 
recommend good colour in this, but a want of 
story. Were the loved one rather more lovely 








(123), “Kiss and be Friends” would be a) 
charming drawing; it indicates no common | 
taste for refinement, and an originality of idea in | 
treating simple episodes of an ordinary life’s | 
history so as to invest them with a peculiar 
interest. Such is the passing anger of an 
impetuous boy-lover, who, after a tiff, is leaving 
the castle-home to chew the cud of an alterative 
dose that checks his sanguine hope of everlasting 
worldly happiness, armed with a weapon to 
bring down the deer,—with more chance of 
success abroad, be it hoped, than he has had 
with the dear within walls, who, however, re- 
lenting, follows him to invite reconciliation 
before the wound should rankle. “The Ferry” 
(158), also by Mr. Bromley, is another short 
chapter of romance very well told, but of 
less merit than the former as a picture. 
“ Persuasion” (22), by Mr. C. Green, is more 
remarkable for the care with which the variety 
of articles dealt in by the broker are made 
out than from much that interests in the pair, 
who, about to pair, are buying furniture, or in 
the persuader, who is trying to dispose of a clock 
to the best advantage. 

(66) “A Cup of Tea,” “The Writing Desk” 
(232), “ Contentment” (234), and “The New 
Novel” (236), are nicely manipulated, and serve 


to indicate the nature of many of the items to. 
be found on the walls and screens this year. 
“The Doubtful Coin” (45) that a tenant has) 
‘there is more of prose than poetry in them, after 


offered to the steward amongst his rent-money, 
by Mr. H. B. Roberts; (57) “A Question of 
Time,” the lover pleading his suit to a lukewarm 
listener, with a sundial to divide them and serve 
for their support—one of Mr. J. Absolon’s 
prettiest productions on this occasion; (51) 
_“ Rhoda,” more subdued in colour than usual, by 
Mr. A. Bouvier; more love-making, as described 
in “Enoch Arden” (207) and by Mr. G. G. 
Kilburne, are also noteworthy. With a photo- 
graphic distinctness of outline and the utmost 
finish that could be lavished on this, through- 
out there is a want of vitality inseparable from 
camera reflexions. Both silent and loquacious 
swain, with “that one girl” on whom “either | 
fixt his heart” appear to have a very cool idea | 





ous sunset sky: the harmonious brilliancy of the 
whole is to be marvelled at. Mr. Mole, if he do 
not work with an incredibly rapid pencil, must 
be indefatigable. No less than fourteen emana. 
tions repeat his name in the catalogue, though 
they are not all of the calibre of (39) “An 
Antumn Evening in South Wales,” his principal 
work, 

There are numerous landscapes of a very high 
degree of merit, charming drawings by Mr. iL 
G. Hine; for witness, “On the Downs, near 
Willingdon, Sussex” (41), from eight or nine 
specimens; (17) “ Reef at Peveril Point, Swan. 
age, Dorset ;” (27) “ Downs near Folkington, 
Sussex ;” and an unpretentious rendering of 
“ Gravesend Reach, from Milton, Kent” (183), 
Others of the sea by Mr. J. G. Philp, such as 
* Rescue of a Derelict Ship” (18), “ Effect of a 
Gale near Falmouth” (61), and similar works 
betokening close study: more by Mr. John 
Mogford, “ Elizabeth Castle, Jersey” (26), 
“Tynemouth Priory, Northumberland—Even. 
ing” (150), and (173) “ By the Sad Sea Waves ;” 
with exemplary specimens of Messrs. W. W. 
Deane, D’ Egville, Leitch, Maplestone, McKewan, 
Pidgeon, Prout, Reed, Rowbotham, and Vacher, 
with their several methods, styles, and manners, 

Mr. James Fahey, amongst a number of capital 
landscapes, has a very interesting picture (29), 
showing Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, in 1867, 
and as it was in 1846. It is painted for the 
present mayor, Mr. Jas. Ramsden, to whom 
much of the change is due, if we remember 
rightly. 

Mr. Carl Werner’s half-dozen works are marked 
by the strict adherence to fact that always dis- 
tinguishes them—mannered though they be. 
They are valuable and faithful transcripts of 
Eastern buildings, and local propriety and truth 
extends to the smallest matters in all of them; 
their accessories are most appropriate. The in- 
terest is not confined to the immediate subject 
represented, but enlisted in a comprehensive 
view of life, habits, costumes, and customs, 
besides localities and buildings. 

But how foolish it is, or it appears to be, to 
decry mannerism, when it secures such admira- 
tion as protects Mr. Edmund G. Warren’s won- 
derfal drawings from all effects of adverse com- 
ment: he needs no protection from infringement 
of copyright. The tact with which he adapts 
whatever he intends to represent—and one pity 
is, that he should restrict himself quite so mach 
as he does—gains for him more credit for literal 
exactness than his works really possess, though 


all. Novelty in their author’s description forms 
no part of the cause for their success, in treating 


such natural circumstances as are most likely to 


delight the spectator in scenes like “ Harvesting 
by the Sea” (23), with its golden corn, turquoise 
and emerald sea, and exhilarating sky; oF 
“ Harvesting in Surrey” (149), with another 
such cheering sky, more aureate wealth, but 
with woodlands and hills for the distance that 
lends enchantment to the view—a very fine 
one—in lien of the liquefied jewels. An admira- 


ble perspective arrangement and management in 


this composition is one of its most noticeable 
points. (186) “The Beeches in the Wood,”— 


‘* Where, the long drooping boughs between, 











finding legs for some of the dead warriors, | of the affections. Enoch is speaking his love, 
but there is this to be said, they will not require | whilst Philip is like the parrot that said nothing, 


them egain even if they are found. “ My 
Grandfather's Choice” (16), a bepatched, be- 
powdered beanty of certain uncertain age, in 
qualified pink drapery, and with an unqualified 
green fan; and a ladylike, agreeable portrait of 
“The Lily of Oakwood” (40), forra his share in 
the exhibition. 

Mr. Henry Warren, besides a subject—eluci- 
dated on a large scale—from Biblical history, 
“ Abraham purchasing the Field and Cave of 
Machpelah” (143), with ite correct realization 
of Eastern habits and observances, has an 
“ Arrival at the Well” (13), with (109) a pro- 
cession conveying “ The Queen of Sheba on her 
Way to visit Solomon,” to represent him. 

A study for the last work that had engaged 
the untiring industry and valuable acquire- 
ments of the clever, amiable Mr. Edward H. 
Wehbnert (15), “Galileo before the -Inqnisi- 
tion ;? a quaint fancy portrait, “ Payonina” 
(117), by Mr. J. M. Jopling; and two life. 
size companion-pictures by Mr. Guido Bach, 


very deftly, but somewhat slightly done,—| 


(175), the one, of a pretty, perplexed maiden, 
whose thoughts may be supposed to be not 
totally concentrated on the means of bettering 
herself, since her adjuration to the monk 
“ Father, advise me,” implies some divided in. 


| but thought the more. 
| “A Candidate for Adoption” (202), by Mr. 
| A. C. Gow, selected by a wealthy lady from an 
|orphan-school, is a pretty subject; “ Old Com- 
rades” (247), a monk, perched on the garden- 
wall of the monastery, conversing with an armed 
and mounted man of war about old times, when 
| peace was not so compatible with his happiness 
|as now,—an elaborated and clever drawing; 
jand “Chamber Practice” of au old gentleman 
| who is desirous of becoming an adept at fencing 
with other than forensic adversaries, are all dis- 
tinguishable among the more valuable examples 
present. ‘Faust and Marguerite” (163), the 
garden scene, by J. D. Linton, is more curious 
|than pleasing. Neither hero nor heroine has 
much in the way of personal advantages to 
| boast of, and they, with their surroundings, are 
| 80 lighted up with reflected light as to suggest 
|a phosphorus diet had been prescribed for them 
| by their worthy friend and enemy, Mephis- 
| topheles. 

(178) “ Near Selborne, Hants,” by Mr. George 
Shalders, is unquestionably a most astonishing 
and perfect production of ite class; though but 
a composition embracing an expansive tract of 
| country with numerous sheep feeding and re- 
| posing to be influenced by the effect of a gorge- 


Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 

Alternate come and go ;”— 
‘are represented with the appearance of extra- 
‘ordinary reality shared by similar drawings that 
‘have preceded it, and the perfection attained is 
| strong argument in favour of repetition, though 
the present instance of their use may make it all 
‘the more difficult for the artist to surpass himself 
‘in a future one. “Sheep Washing” (194), ® 
fourth contribution, is brilliantly lighted by 
sunshine. 

All these drawings, if they go no way towards 
refuting the proverb that “ there is nothing new 
under the sun,” at all events will enable those who 
possess them to enjoy at home, in the smoky, 
dusty atmosphere of busy London, some of the 
calm pleasures of country out-door life. 








The New Theatre, South Kensington 
Museum.—The Lord President of the Council 
has requested Sir Charles Wheatstone, Sir 
Michael Costa, Professor Tyndall, Lieut.-Col. 
Scott, R.E., Capt. Donnelly, R.E., and Mr. 
Bowley, to report on the acoustics of the new 
lecture theatre. There will be three trials—one 
by a lecture, with demonstrations, on Mus 
Pitch ; a second by voices; and the third by 
instruments. 
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THE ASSTHETICS OF CONSTRUCTION.* 


No sooner had I taken up my pen, to pnt into 
shape the innumerable but disconnected ideas 
on the subject of the Austhetics of Construction, 
which have from time to time engaged my 
attention, than I discovered my utter inability 
to place them in anything like the convincing 
form in which they have occurred to me, and 
which has induced me to choose them for the 
subject of this paper. 

The principles I advocate are certainly not 
new ; they are co-existent with the pleasure we 
derive from all natural forms and motions around 
us on the earth, and I had almost added, in the 
planetary and sidereal systems; but I must 
draw a line here. 

The man who can gaze into the starlight 
night, and conceive at once the motion of each 
planet—the grand elliptic sweep—the influence 
of each upon each—the drawing nearer, and the | 
drawing off—has a higher conception of the 
beauty of the Creator's work than he who can 
imagine the pure ellipse alone, and to whom the 
infinite perturbations are bu: irregularities | 
which puzzle his brain, and dim the grandeur of | 
the scene. Here then the pleasure derived | 
depends chiefly upon the extent of mental cul- | 
ture and intellectual energy of the man. The 
impression of perfection and of consequent 
beauty is in a different degree conceived by each 
mind, and in both cases it is wholly artificial. | 

There is yet another man who will call the 
stars beautiful. He looks up into the silent. 
night—all is confasion there — perchance the 
crescent moon is up, and a dim light covers the 
darkened portion of its sphere. Earth light! 
Did he ever think of that ? If so, would he not 
call it more beautiful? The other minds see all 
the glory that he sees, but far more that he can 
never see. 

Fortunately, the man for whom we build is 
born and bred in a world where the laws of 
nature, which he sees and admires unknowingly, 
are those in subjection to which our art is exer- 
cised. We build for none of the three first 
named. We build fora man who would perceive 
the absence of those laws, not because he under- 
stands them as the astronomer understands the 
paths of the planets, but because he has seen 
them around him all his life—the Creator has 
covered the earth with them, and we see no 
beauty where they are not. 

The subject of my paper, then, is the con- 
sideration of the conditions under which we 
are pleasurably impressed by the presence, in 
our structures, of those natural laws with which 
we have become familiar, in a greater degree 
perhaps than we are prepared to believe, by the | 
senses of sight and touch, and not of necessity 
by that higher mental power which analyzes 
mathematically the action of those laws. I only 
speak of the absence of mathematical analysis 
in the minds of those for whom we build, and do 
not by any means suggest its exclusion from the 
minds of the builders. I have always believed 
that the distinction between the professions of | 
the architect and the engineer is, or ought to be, | 
& distinction rather of degree than of kind. We) 
are both of us constructors. We must inves-| 
tigate in common the resistance of materials to, 
the simple strains; those, for instance, of com- | 
pression, shearing, and tension ; and we must, to | 

me masters of our subject, be conversant, 
though perhaps in a different, degree, with the 
more complex calculations arising from the com- 
bination of such strains, either in the same piece 
of a structure, or in pieces depending for their 
Support upon one another. We must both of us 
consider without prejudice these elements in the 
works of eminent men who have preceded us, 
not with a view to servile imitation, but asa safe 
and well-tried foundation upon which to erect 
original, and, it is to be hoped, better works of 
our own, 

This cu glance at the minimum amount 
of scientific knowledge which it appears to me 
We ought to possess in common, suggests the 
Consideration of that particular branch of 
ssthetics included under the general term 
decoration, which is altogether independent of 
Construction, and which is excluded from the 
more immediate subject of this paper. 

Oar scientific speculations, which are them- 
selves subservient to the adaptability of the 
result to the end in view, having brought the 
design in which we are engaged to a certain 
point, we must, in carrying out our enterprise, 
and without in any way hiding the work pro- 














* By Mr. G. F. Deacon, C.E. From a read at 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, ied 


duced by our reasoning faculties, exercise in a 
greater or less degree our imaginative faculties ; 
often for the purpose of adding pleasing outline 
or relief, always with a view to the development 
of that intrinsic beauty which, as I hope to show, 
ig rarely absent from scientifically-desigued 
structures. 

Agreeable sensations arise in our minds from 
the contemplation of the beautiful in nature and 
the beautifal in art, from two distinctly different 
causes; the one depending solely upon our 
appreciation of the action of the mechanical 
forces of nature, the other affecting our senses in 
virtue of certain distributions of form, colour, 
or light and shade, for which we can lay down 
but few rules, and those of a merely empirical 
nature. 

Take in your hand a frond of the common 
lady-fern, It has, for some reason, a most 
pleasing effect on the eye, and you call it 
beautiful. Paste the same frond on a sheet of 
paper in a vertical position, and to most minds 





more than half its beauty will have vanished. 
And why? On the first impulse one would be | 
inclined to answer, “ because it formerly hung | 
in a beautiful curve, and we have now rendered | 
it rigid and straight ;” but a little consideration 
will show the incompleteness of such a reply. 
The circle is a beautiful curve, so is the spiral, 
so is the cycloid; but the fern, when bent into 
any of these, will have bat little more beauty 
than it had as a straight line. Only one curve 
will answer the purpose, and that is the curve 
into which it naturally falls, the curve in which 
the force of gravity is exactly balanced by the 
resistance of the stalk to flexure. 

Innumerable examples of a similar nature 
might be adduced, and I think they would one 
and all show, that there is a pleasurable eject 
produced upon the mind by forms resulting from, 
or balanced by, the direct action of the mechanical 
forces of nature, when those forces act in a man- 
ner which we apprehend intuitively, and are not 
complicated in their mode of producing their effect 
upon the senses by artijicial means, or by the 
superimposition of one upon another. And this 
result is evidently altogether independent of the 
arrangement of the component parts—a division 
of the subject to which I have already alluded, 
as including all embellishments not necessary to 
those conditions of stability which the ordinary 
mind is capable of appreciating, but which 
may nevertheless be introduced to enhance the 
beauty of the structare. 

The first of these effects appears to have a 
peculiar interest for the engineer, as it is the 
basis of a great problem; namely, how he is 
to produce, in those works which are pre- 
eminently dependent for beauty on their lines of 
construction, such forms as the mind will at 
once apprehend as curves natural to the con- | 
ditions involved, and which it will not be! 
slow to call beautiful; in short, such curves as | 
are known by engineers as lines of equilibrium. 
The second, or decorative effect, it is the more | 
immediate object of the artist to produce, and 
in all cases it should be subordinate and sub- 
sidiary to the first. 

For the purpose of illustrating my statements, 
or, I would rather say, as the best arguments 
that I can adduce, I have collected engravings 
and photographs of a few of each type of de- 
signs for iron bridges executed or proposed ; and 
I have numbered these types, not according to 
their scientific classification, but rather as they 
produce a pleasing effect or the reverse. 

Type 1. Box and plate girders. 

. Lattice girders. 

. Bowstring girders. 

Arched ribs with braced spandrels. 

. Suspension - bridge with stiffening 

girders. 

. The continuous parabolic system. 

. Simple suspension-bridge with ver- 
tical rods. 

If we consider for a moment the disagreeable 
impression produced upon us by the first of 
these types (and every Englishman has ample 
opportunities for considering it), we cannot fail 
to notice that it does not altogether arise from 
the monotonous oblong form, or even from the 
flat uninteresting face, of the structure. Cover 
it with mouldings and ornaments of cast iron— 
paint it in the best taste—decorate it as you 
will—you cannot redeem it from its uncom- 
promising ugliness. And why? Because it ap- 
pears to be out of place; it is a form which 
seems to want some additional support; it is 
essentially deceptive. We cannot appreciate the 
beauty of construction, the principles of which 
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we do not instinctively comprehend. Ina limited 


sense, those principles are correct enough. In 
the molecular structure of every straight beam 
there are curves of direct tension and com- 
pression, which clear up the mystery at once. 
The lines of compression are concave down- 
wards, those of tension concave upwards. ‘I hey 
cross each other in every case at right angles, 
and each cuts the neutral surface of the beam 
at an angle of 45°. 

Although the two halves are in all respects 
similar, there are not two points in the half 
elevation of the web and flanges, at which the 
stress is at once the same in amount and direo- 
tion. Along each individual curve the stress 
varies from centre to end, and every curve re- 
presents an amount of stress differing from that 
of every other. Then what an iofinitely com- 
plicated piece of workmanship we should have, 
if we attempted to vary the section of our 
wrought-iron plates, in proportion to the duty 
that each point in their elevation has to perform. 
Practically we cannot do this. It is for the 
engineer to determine how far he can approxi- 
mate to the theoretical conditions involved, and 
thus save material without necessitating more 
labour than the value of that material repre- 


/sents; and in most cases this can be done with 


great advantage. Iu small wrought-iron girders 
we may, perhaps, by due attention to the prin- 
ciples of stress, save 15 per cent. of the material 
necessary in a girder of equal strength, but of 
uniform section, and that without adding to the 
labour in the least. This per centage, however, 
is but a fraction of the weight which theoretical 
perfection represents as lost. 

This type, then, is essentially bad in respect 
of its response to the theoretical conditions of a 
minimum weight of material. Nevertheless, in 
smal] spans the economy of labour consequent 
on simplicity of construction often compensates 
for this defect. 

Type 2 is the straight lattice girder; and 
here the lines of stress are guided from their 
natural curves, and concentrated in the flanges 
and diagonals. This fact, however, does not 
assist the mind in conceiving the mode of 
action of the beam, and I am inclined to think 
that all the superiority of appearance is to 
be traced to the decorative effect produced 
by the open lattice work, and the reduction 
of apparent weight. Among the best known 
bridges of this class are, in England, those at 
Crumlin and Runcorn, and on the Continent, 
those over the Rhine at Cologne, and at Kehl, 
near Strasburg, and that over the Vistula at 
Dirschau. But one and all of these must be re- 
garded as failures in an wsthetic sense. Pro- 
bably Mr. Baker’s towers at Runcorn, and the 
piers at Dirschau, are most in keeping with the 


|works, The Gothic piers of the bridge at Kehl 


have a singular effect, Their appearance is very 
striking, but they do not harmouize well with 
the long horizontal lines of the girder, or with its 
lattice bars arranged at angles of 45°. The 
proximity of Strasburg Cathedral, too, is not 
calculated to impress one in favour of that puny 
cast-iron architecture. 

The Bowstring girder is our next type, and it 
includes all those in which the top or bottom 
flange, or each, consists of a segmental or para- 
bolic rib, connected together by diagonal latvice 
bars. The best known of those which have both 
flanges curved are Brunel’s bridge at Saltash, 
and that over the Rhine at Mayence. All these 
structures are, as regards the iron work, more 
natural than either of the preceding types, and 
we must accord to them the merit of giving us 
the first clear idea of the manner in which they 
do their work. We may not feel satisfied with 
their appearance, but we must admit that ip is, 
or may be made, much superior to that of either 
of the straight types. ee 

We now come to the arch, respecting which I 
shall say more hereafter, but assuredly we cannot 
hesitate to assign to it, in our classification, a 
higher place than we would to those already 
mentioned. The mind at once perceives the 
natural and efficient manner in which it sup- 
ports the load to which it is subject. ; 

Our fifth type is the suspension bridge, 
stiffened in such a manner by lattice work as to 
be capable of bearing, without undue vibration, 
heavy rolling loads. It is sufficiently obvious 
that the effect of the simple parabolic or 
catenarian curve is, in a great measure, marred 
by the proportions of the stiffening girder. — 

In the late Paris Exhibition were exhibited 
two striking drawings, by Herr Carl von 
Ruppert, for bridges across the Bosphorus, and 
over cue of the great chasms in the tertiary 
limestones of the Balkan. In carrying out the 
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Austrian project of a railway to Asia Minor, it spans, the order of ultimate economy is some- 


will be necessary to cross these places, and Von 
Ruppert has probably solved the difficulty in a 
very complete manner. It is well to mention 
that his investigations have been published, and 
they can leave no doubt in the mind of the 
reader that the Austrian engineer has brought 
together principles already well understood, with 
a boldness and originality resulting in a com- 
plete success. 

There is but one more, and that is the pure 
suspension bridge. We cannot improve upon 
that simple catenary. Its mode of action is_ 
apparent at a glance, and its curve is evidently 
a natural one. But, unfortunately, we have no 
means of rendering it sufficiently rigid for 
railway purposes, without destroying its chief 
zesthetic characteristic. 

Thus far I have endeavoured to lead yon 
through the general principles, in virtue of 
which each of the seven types supports its load. | 
You may feel inclined to change the order of one 
or two, but that will not affect the general 
result. 

Had I based the classification upon the rela- 
tive economy of material, upon the absolute 
weight of the superstructure which each would 
have required for the same span, and to bear the 
same moving load, it is at least gratifying to 
know that the arrangement would have been 
precisely the same, and that, although in small 


what changed by the different proportions of 
labour to material required, it would; not be 
felt in the large spans. 

These general facts have been long known to 
the engineer; but Mr. Benjamin Baker has 
recently reduced them to approximately correct 
figures for different lengths of railway bridges up 
to the limiting spans, and I have prepared, from 
his investigations, the annexed table showing the 
weights of material in spans of 700 ft., and also 
in spans 100 ft. less than the limiting spans. 
The types are in principle the same as those I 
have described, though not arranged qnite as 
Mr. Baker has classed them. 

I have now laid before you the general argu- 
ments which, you will probably admit, prove, at 


| least in regard to great bridges, the truth of the 


statement that, in equal spans, the «xsthetic 
properties of the lines of the structure vary in 
direct proportion to the simplicity of the design, 
in a scientific sense, and in the inverse ratio of 
its actual cost. 

These results are sufficiently remarkable ; and 
if we can in every case find beauty and science 
walking hand in hand, as here, shall we not be 
able to do more in the cause of both than we do 
at present? And this, I think, we can find in 
our works of stone and brick, without either the 
conditions of great size, or the cost of extra 
labour, 


TaBLE compiled from Mr. Baker’s Analysis, showing the Approximate Weights of Wrought-iron or Steel in the 





Superstructure of Railway Bridges of six different Types; the working stress of the iron being taken at 4 tons, 
and that of the steel at 6} tons per square inch of sectional area :— 
Pa, en ee 700 feet Span. Limiting Span minus 
| Approximate Weight in Tons. 100 feet. 
aia ic I Steel Weight of Steel Lengthof | 
— — ia Tons, Span in Feet, 
Ls iar nae aa 1,030 Pe sa a ae 
| Lattice NOE ss cniserrevancsvasensadhibnent sina 17,360 4,410 27,315 990 
| BOWSTIRG BOE nccccccseenesccsssessccesezoen 6,650 2,730 68,055 1,300 
| Arched ribs with braced spandrels ...... 3,609 1,995 364,420 1,900 
| Suspension with stiffening girder ......... 3,045 1,715 276,450 1,900 
| Continuous girder with varying depth* 2,660 1,820 1,120,000 3,200 





WATER ANALYSTS. 


My attention has been drawn to a letter 
signed “ W. R.,” and headed “ Analysts’ Differ- 
ences,” which appeared in your columns on the 
3rd of this month. I will endeavour to explain, 
perhaps I should say to apologise, for some of 
the matters complained of in that letter. I 
must premise that I have myself entered too 
deeply into water analysis controversies to be 
regarded as a perfectly impartial person. The 
great difficulty in water analysis is to get rid of 
the water; for it is only with the impurities of 
the water, amounting perhaps to 0°01 or 0:03 
per cent., that we have to deal. Of this matter 
a very small fraction only is organic, and to get 
at, and estimate this, is on the face of it not an 
easy matter. We cannot remove the water with- 
out endangering the organic matter; hence the 
attempts to estimate the organic matter in the 
water. Up to the present date, no method 
exists by which an actual estimation of organic 
matter in water can be made. We can only 
attempt to estimate the leading constituents of 
the organic matter, and even to do this accnu- 
rately is, 1 believe, a task beyond our present 
powers. The enormous difficulty, and, what 
more directly concerns the public, the enormous 
cost, of these attempted precise estimations of | 
organic matter, has driven chemists to attempt 
to find re-agents which shall directly indicate | 
the condition of the water. The first of these 
was permanganate of potash. But though cer- 
tainly it has a great tendency to decolorise in| 
the presence of organic matter, it does so also | 
in many cases where no organic matter is pre- 
sent; it deals, also, quite differently with dif- 
ferent forms of organic matter. It is now 
nearly universally agreed that this re-agent is 
almost valueless for the purposes of water 
analysis. Occasionally we see in analysts’ re- 
ports, that water contains so much organic 
matter—nature not specified. This datum is 
another term for loss on ignition of the residue; 
it represents a variety of matters, and may, I 
think, with the consent of all the first chemists, 
both here and abroad, be dismissed as valueless. 

I will now try to point out what data have a'| 
real meaning, and within what limits they may 
be relied on. 








* This t is nearl uivalent to Vi , 
Po ype y eq on Ruppert’s 


1. The estimation of ammonia in water, as 
now almost universally carried out, gives us not 
only ammonia existing as such, in the water, 
but also a certain amount, derived from the 
nitrogenous organic matter during the process 
of analysis. Its quantity should be exceedingly 
small. When it exceeds one part in ten millions, 
the water must be looked apon with great sus- 


picion ; in good water it is often not more than | 
a fifth of this, and seldom more than half. I! 
believe all chemists, without exception, regard | 


the presence of ammonia in water as a bad sign, 
and would condemn any water which contained 
as much as one part in a million. 

2. The estimation of nitrates. Very great 
diversity of opinion exists as to the value of this 
datum ; however, other things being equal, we 
may safely say the less nitrates the better, 
especially if the water is required for stowage 
on shipboard, &c. 

3. Estimation of total solids. 
between the salubrity of a water, and the amount 
of solids it contains, has never been satisfactorily 


established, but it is generally believed that. 
| waters containing large quantities of solid 


matter are undesirable, but we cannot pretend 
to fix the exact limit. 

4. Estimation of nitrogen from organic matters. 
There are two processes which profess to make 
this estimation ; the one by Frankland and Arm- 
strong, the other by Wanklyn Smith and myself. 
Frankland and Armstrong aim at an estimation 
of the total nitrogen of the organic compounds ; 
we, on the contrary, are content to obtain a por- 
tion of the nitrogen; and as we know for any 


| given organic compound what proportion of the 


nitrogen we obtain, we are obviously in a posi- 
tion to calculate the quantity of any nitrogenous 
compound known or assumed to be present in 
the water. That wecan and do effect this is, we 
believe, not now questioned by any one. With 
regard to Frankland and Armstrong’s estima- 
tion, if it can be satisfactorily made, it is here 
obviously exactly on a par with our own, but the 
only data we have as to its practicability are 
some test analyses, published by Frankland and 
Armstrong, the admitted errors of which are 
greater than the quantities to be estimated in 
ordinary waters. 

The quantity of nitrogen or ammonia from 
organic matter certainly should not exceed one 


The connexion | 


5. Estimation of carbon in organic matter, 
This estimation is only described by Frankland 
and Armstrong. I am unable to give an opinion 
as to the value of this datum. 

The fact is, considered from a sanitary point 
of view, the chemical analysis of drinking-water 
has, till within the last few years, been of very 
little use. With regard to the methods of 
returning analyses, it is, io doubt, to be regretted 
that greater uniformity does not prevail. But 
this does not interfere with the comparableness 
of different analyses; as half a minute’s calcula. 
tion would suffice to bring the results into one 
system. Ernest T. Cuapman, 





INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, 


The Derby Art and Industrial Exhibition. — 
This projected exhibition of works of art and 
products of indastry, in connexion with the new 
Drill Hall, which is being erected for the use of 
the First Battalion of Derbyshire Volunteers, in 
Derby, promises to be a success. 

The exhibition is intended to consist of sculp. 
ture, oil paintings, water-colour drawings, por- 
traits of Derbyshire worthies and eminent per- 
sons, engravings, photographs, porcelain, and 
earthenware (especially that of Derby), a loan 
collection from the Science and Art Department, 
Kensington Museum, London (in connexion with 
the schools of art in Derby) ; industrial objects 
and machinery ; mineral products of the county 
in their raw state, &c. 

The estimated space at the disposal of the 
committee, including the various rooms attached 
'to the Central Hall, will, according to the local 
| Advertiser, be as follows :— 





Total wall CatlAee ..........cccsccoceccesveese 8,600 feet 
1» surface of screens .............0... 10,300 ,, 
a x wall cnees ..........00.0 1,000 ,, 
ve pee floor stands andcases 1,000 ,, 

20,900 feet, 


South Staffordshire Industrial and Fine Arts 
Erhibition.—The main building for the forth- 
coming exhibition of South Staffordshire Arts 
and Industries has been completed, and the 
various other departments are progressing. The 
main building is planned as a central nave 150 ft. 
long by 60 ft. in width, and 18 ft. high to the 
spring of the roof. The roof is of semi- 
octagon form, rising to a total height of 
45 ft. from the floor. Around this nave and 
across the ends of the building is continued a 
wide and spacious gallery, approached by three 
broad staircases. On each side of the nave, 
and of equal length with it, are wings 10 ft. wide 
and 14 ft. high, and again projecting beyond 
the eastern wing is an annexe for refreshment 
buffet, ante-room, and ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
retiring-rooms. The building is well lighted 
from the roof. The framing is of timber, covered 
externally with corrugated iron, and internally 
| with boarding on felt. The decoration has 
| been very simply treated. The roof is carried 
|by eleven ribbed principals, and these are 
coloured of a deep maroon relieved by @ 
broad line of grey : the fish-plates and ironwork 
|are tinted grey, the washers picked out in 
‘chrome yellow, and the nuts vermilion. The 
| soffit of the roof, between the centre and second 
'sky-light, are tinted grey with a design 
| dividing it into panels drawn in vermilion: the 
ridge boarding and soffit are treated in similar 
‘colours. The side boarding is coloured sage 
green, and so much as will be exposed over the 
hanging space for paintings and art productions 
is lined with a simple pattern in vermilion. 
Around the front of the gallery is a railing in 
ironwork of a light design; the ironwork is 
bronzed, and the gallery cornice is pick 
out in colour, with a design of leaf and stem 
pencilled on the fascine. The end gallery 
facing the principal entrance to the building has 
been adapted to the proportions of the grand: 
organ that is in course of erection. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Bidiake, from whose designs the 
decorations have also been carried out: the 
contractor is Mr. F. N. Clerk (whose manager, 
Mr. Lysaght, has been in daily attendance). 
The rooms in Molineux House, as before stated, 
will be adapted for some of the lighter and more 
ornamental portions of the exhibits, and & 
covered way will be erected from the house to 
the main building above described. Earl Gran- 
ville is to perform the opening ceremony. 4 
notable piece of art-workmanship, in the form of 
a presentation key (the gift of Messrs. Chubb & 
Son), will be handed to his lordship, with which 
he will unlock the principal entrance, 











_ part in ten millions, and ought to be much less. 


declare the Exhibition open. 
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THE SANITARY TREATMENT OF THE 
REFUSE OF TOWNS, AND THE UTILI- 
ZATION OF SEWAGE, 


Ar the Ordinary General Meeting of the 
Institution of Surveyors, April 19th, 1869, a 
paper on this subject, by Mr. William Menzies, 
was read. In the course of it he said,— 

To the treatment of the refuse of towns 
I intend entirely to confine myself in this 


aper. 
The first question that may be asked is, “‘ What 
isa town?” My investigations would lead me 
to think that when there are some such number 
as 2,000 people living upon an area equal to the 
half of a square mile, or 320 acres, the com- 
munity may be spoken of as residing in a 
“town” and not in a “ village.” From that 
number the population increases in density, 
until we have, in some cases, 100,000 on a square 
mile. 

By way of illustrating my subject, we may 
very properly take a town with a population of 
10,000 living upon a square mile, which is some- 
thing like the average of English towns. 

It is also necessary to define what the refuse 
of such towns includes. 


water carriage of this sewage, it appears 
desirable to state generally my views on the 
treatment of such sewage at the outlet. Vast 
sums of money have been spent in attempting 
purification by means of different processes, such 
as by using milk of lime, carbolic acid, animal 
charcoal, and a vast number of other substances 
which need not be mentioned, but universal 
failure followed, and it seemed to have been 
working against the natural law, that vegetation 
is the great purifier of all refuse, and that living 
plants should build up again into some useful 
and safe shape the polluted matter which is dis- 
charged from human dwellings. Any one who 
has been bred an agricultural engineer and 
surveyor naturally looks to the fields at once as 
the only safe agent to be entrusted with this 
work of useful purification. 

Every one must admit the great benefit to the 
towns themselves that has resulted from the 
general adoption of systems of drainage and other 
sanitary measures. Although there appear to 
be tional cases, which are very puzzling, 
it is impossible to deny the fact; and the latter 
mentioned system has, apparently, judging by 
the mortality tables, done more good than the 
former; and believing that the systems of 





Under the general name of “ sewage,” pro- 


drainage hitherto adopted in England have been 





perly so called, are included the whole excreta better than anything similar in the world, and 
of the inhabitants; all refuse water from that we must proceed most cautiously before 
houses, baths, washings of butchers’ yards, the | proposing to change them; we must keep at the 
liquid part of stable drainage, and, in fact, all game time before us constantly the question,— 
polluted water. This polluted water is princi- | ‘Have the present systems fulfilled all the re- 
pally the result of the use by the inhabitants of quirements of the case ? and will they, if followed 
the water supply to the town, which we may out, solve the difficulty in all its aspects?” My 
assume, on a general average, at 20 gallons a own feelings and conviction lead me to believe 
head. The term “ sewage,” however, has they do not, and some of the evils which they 
hitherto included more or less of the rainfall, | have entailed will now be mentioned. ene a 
the washings of the streets, and the waterfrom In proceeding to discuss the second system of 


the reofs of the houses, and it is important to drainage previously adverted to, viz., that of, 


bear this in mind in the course of the following | haying v small pipes, only sufficient for the 
er, as I have at first used “sewage” in its | d a fl the : d idi 

paper, y k ; | dry-weather flow of the sewage, and providing 
popular sense, inclusive of the rainfall, and have for the wet-weather discharge by sending the 
—— for ee ong will become eppa- | contaminated mass into some stream or ditch by 
rent in the course of the discussion, carefully | an overflow, it is more difficult to produce a 
distinguished between sewage properly so called, clear impression. It is obvious that the varia- 
and a compound of sewage and rainfall mixed. | tions of such a system must be endless, and I 
I may say here, also, that it is proposed to leave | would much rather give my opinion of it in the 
out of the discussion, for the present, all refer- broad terms that, the nearer it approaches iu 
ence to seaside towns, and confine myself to cs any case to the older system of putting all the 
much more difficult question of the consideration | rainfall into the same drain as the sewage, the 
of those in the interior of the country. Although worse it is, and that I would much rather leave 
allusion will subsequently be made to this part you to form your own judgment on its merits 
of the subject, I shall also assume asa general after I have endeavoured to explain to you the 
conclusion that this sewage is not to be dis- system, which I trust I am not assuming too 
charged into a river until it has been purified. much in saying, that if not for the country 
ment that shane: be aiogiet aa, "orwing”|Cne Wi alone of heving tetedeed’ "Tice 

e | » \ take the it of having introduced. at 
using the word in that more general sense, the system is, that the rainfall shall in all cases, as 
subject divides itself into— |a principle, be entirely separated from the 


1st. The questions affecting the public health S°¥#8e; the rainfall being convey ed to the 


nearest outlet, and the sewage to the most 
Rien wyen,. $0. management # appropriate land for utilization. 


A | Under the system of separation of rainfall 
2nd. The efficiency and costof whatever system | gee 
is adopted for its removal. from the sewage, the first advantage anticipated 


ali . F is that there will be no gullies or openings into 
ai pos ge ae With, thie, refane | the streets communicating with the foul drains 


| by which effluvium can rise into the streets or 
The first principle, and one which will be almost | court-yards. The second, that men will not re- 
universally accepted as of paramount importance, | quire to enter into the ra per =~ the 
is that the removal of sewage should be com- sand and grit off the roads. The third, that no 
plete, continuous, and safe, in all weathers, and | overflows of foul or sewage matter will be neces- 
in all seasons, without injury to the public health ;' sary. And the fourth and most important, that 
and the second, that the sewage should produce, | the treatment at the outlet by irrigation will be 
if — peeve ce bene Mame pm | rae | Saunas big paear ar = 
purpose for which nature evidently designed it, The vantage is, that perfect and con- 
Viz.,—the refertilization of the earth, from which | tinuous removal of all sewage may be secured 
mankind derive their food. by a complete system of flushing, under com- 
Icould not admit that the water system cannot | mand at all times and at all seasons; and it is 
be made perfectly safe for the inhabitants, and worth observing that the greatest flushing will 
successful in the utilization on the fields. be necessary, or, rather, desirable, in the town 
_ The feelings of the upper classes on this sub- in dry weather, just when the fields outside will 
ject must also be considered, as they have a take it best. The sixth advantage is, that when 
decided preference to the complete washing away | pumping is necessary, as it is in such a vast 
of all impurities. Many other practical difficul- number of cases, the economy will be very great. 
tm themselves in the way of working! The objections that have been raised to this 
such a process, and I am forced to the conclu- | system must be noticed. 
sion, ro however excellent the earth system | The first is, that the water on es streets will 
may be for cottages, growing villages, esta- be so polluted as to be unfit to ured into a 
blishments built upon or 2 Mar to ‘such | prorat to which the answer is, that the streets 
establishments, and all entirely under the super- | 


ee ought, therefore, to be thoroughly scavenged, as 
vision and perfect control of one supreme 


authority, with fall power to enforce his regu- 
lations, and to visit and inspect when he pleases 
every portion of the building under his charge, 
I cannot see my way to recommend the attempt 
to be made in any such specimen town as we 
have selected; but must leave it to some one 
who has more confidence in the success of such 
a scheme, 


Before proceeding to consider the question of 





it cannot be maintained that any filth is to be 
left there till the rain washes it away. 

The second objection is, that it will be enor- 
mously expensive to provide two sets of drains. 
This might be answered at once, by saying that 
efficiency is the first essential element ; but the 
question of expensiveness is open to full con- 
sideration. Every town, before it is drained for 
sewage purposes, has a system of surface drains 
of some sort existing, and the new sewage drains 


may therefore be reduced to the smallest size, 
for removing the sewage alone, instead of being 
capable of removing sewage and maximum rain- 
fall mixed. I shall allade to this more particu- 
larly hereafter, when speaking of the drainage 
of Windsor, Eton, and Oxford. We must look 
at the expense of the process from first to last, 
keeping in remembrance that the whole question 
ig one affecting the rates on the town itself. 

The last objection which has been raised is, 
that it is stated to be impracticable. On that 
point I would merely ask, “Has it ever been 
tried ;” or, “where it has been tried has it 
failed ?” 

I hope to be able to convince all of my hearers 
that it is worth a trial, at least. 

Without, however, perfect ventilation and 
flashing, no such a system, nor indeed any sys- 
tem of drainage should ever be attempted. 

The speaker then gave a very long account of 
what has been done with reference to the Thames 
Valley drainage, and said,—I have thought it 
advisable in this somewhat too long paper to 
restrict my remarks more especially to the much 
more debateable question of the principle upon 
which the drainage of towns should be con- 
dacted, as that must be settled first before any 
really satisfactory result can be obtained. Keep- 
ing my mind, I hope, at all times free from pre- 
judice, and having had no object in view except 
| arriving at the trath in my investigations, and 
, infiaenced by a pardonable ambition to assist in 
the solution of the difficult problem before the 
community, I trust that this Institution will sup- 
|poré us in the conclusion in which those who 
_bave been acting with me have daily become 
|more confirmed of, that the system of entire 
separation of rainfall from sewage is the safest 
and most proper course to follow. 
| It is necessary that something should be said 
of the subsoil water under a town, and the 
method of dealing with it. The great advan- 
tages of lowering the level of this water are 
'undeniable, and there are not such strong ob- 
| jections toadmitting this as there are to admitting 
|the rainfall into the foul drains; but, at the 
same time, in all practicable cases, it would be 
preferable to deal with it in some other way. 
That must be entirely judged of by local considera- 
_ tions, and the origin of the subsoil water must 
be traced, before any means are taken for lower- 
| ing it effectually. 

Reverting, finally, for one moment, to the 
question of separation of rainfall from sewage, 
I would merely point out that, if this system is 
right, large questions present themselves, such 

as, “Are all the older systems wrong? Must 
many towns, and London among them, be 
_drained over again, by restoring their surface 
drainage, or what is to be done? Is the prin- 
ciple applicable to all towns, or only those special 
' towns in the Thames valley?” A new Sanitary 
|Commission has just been appointed by the 
Home Office, and we are curious to know what 

| they will inquire into. Will they open this vast 
, subject afresh, and examine all the engineers 
over again ?—or, will they turn their attention 
to the many other sanitary subjects equally 
| demanding attention. 
| Allow me to sum up what has been attempted 
_ to be proved in this paper. 
, Under the system of mixing sewage and rain- 
| fall together we have the danger, if not the 
| certainty, of putrid deposits in the sewers, im- 
perfect flushing of the drains, impure air in the 
street, large and expensive foul drains leading 
out of the town, dangerous storm overflows 
laden with putrid filth, cumbersome and excessive 
arrangements to make when pumping is neces- 
sary, putrid sewage discharged on the fields, 
unnecessarily extensive land to lay ont for irri- 
gation, and, when taken at all times, as it 
ought to be, liquid to distribute that must 
frequently be not only worthless as manure, but 
injurious to vegetation—and this profitless 
labour and expense involved on all hands. 

Under the “ separate system ” it is anticipated 
we shall have means of dealing rapidly and 
efficiently with the rainfall, perfect, safe, and 
continuous removal of the sewage while fresh, 
cheap and small foul drains, economy at the 
pumping-station, economy in the fields, valuable 
and comparatively innocuous liquid at all times 
to distribute on the land, and absolute control 
from first to last. 2 

This question and its kindred subjects are, as 
pointed out by your president in his opening 
address, of the first importance; and as many 
members of this Institution will, during the next 
few years, be professionally engaged in con- 
sidering them, free investigation will be of the 
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greatest benefit; and I may take the liberty of 
suggesting that the first and most pressing to be 
discussed is that to which this paper is almost 
entirely confined, viz., “ What is the best system 
of removing and utilizing the refuse of the 
inland towns of this country ?” 

A vote of thanks was put and carried to 
Mr. Menzies for his paper, and a short discussion 
followed, in which Mr. J. H. Lloyd, Mr. W. Hope, 
and others, took part. The meeting then ad- 
journed to Monday, May 3rd, when the discussion 
will be resumed, and a paper will be read by 
Mr. W. Hope, “ On the Distribution and Utiliza- 
tion of Sewage.” 





A NEW WINDOW IN WESTMINSTER 





ABBEY. 


Wirnin the last few days Messrs. Clayton & | 
Bell have set up a stained-glass window in Poets’ | 
Corner (south transept), immediately over the | 
monuments to Milton and others of our dis- | 
tinguished poets. The window is of two divi-| 
sions, each containing a canopied figure of a poet | 
of holy writ. In the one light is introduced 
David representing the poetry of the Old) 
Testament; in the other St. John, as the author | 
of the Apocalyptic poetry of the New Testament. 
David is in attitude of rapt inspiration, holding 
his pen, rather than using it, and looking up- 
ward, while on a scroll held in the left hand runs 
in Latin a passage from the Psalms—one of the 
poet’s most fervid ascriptions of praise and glory , 
to God. 

The other figure, St. John laden with years, 
the St. John of Patmos, is attended by his 
symbolic eagle, and is engaged in writing his 
Apocalypse, a passage from which is written on 
the scroll which he holds across a writing-ttable. , 
This work, which is too high up for proper 
examination, is one of the most elaborate in 
execution and powerfal in colour that these able 
artists have executed. Itis the gift of Dr. N. 
Rogers, who formerly lived in the parish, and 
along the base of the window is an inscription | 
recording the donor. 





GLASS IN SHAM WINDOWS. 

Sir,—Loving such little puzzles as that offered 
by “ W. B.” in your issue of the 20th of March, 
permit me, though not offering a solution of the 
difficulty (for I have not seen the windows), to 
suggest a remedy. 

Let the grooves in which the glass is to be set 
be deeper in the mullions than is actually required 
for the size of the pane—for the sake of the force 
of expansion,—and let the glass be set in cement 
instead of putty, the edges of the glass having 
first been wiped with an oily rag, that the cement 
may set towards the mullions, and not towards 
the glass. The edges of the glass need not be. 
bedded in cement, but after the pane is placed | 
in the grooves let the intervening outside space | 
be filled with it. The cement should not be 
rammed into the grooves, as that might warp or | 
bend the glass, and a very little warping or | 
bending may induce the breakage when there is | 
but a little difference between the outside and | 
the inside temperature ; and to further avoid the 
warping, the cleaning of the glass should be de- | 
ferred until the cement has set. If this sugges- | 
tion, being adopted, is found to answer, I must ! 
ask “ W. B.” to acknowledge it in the Builder. | 

Pro, 





NEW OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS, 
MARK-LANE, LONDON. 

Tue building, No. 36, Mark-lane, as shown in 
the accompanying engraving, is constructed 
especially for mercantile offices and show-rooms 
for colonial produce, where great light is re- 
quired, and has a frontage in Mark-lane of up- 
wards of 70 ft. 

It belongs to the City of London Real Pro- 
perty Company, and was carried ont from the 
designs, and under the superintendence, of Mr. 
Edwin A. B. Crockett, architect. 

The front is of Portland stone; the piers on 
ground and first stories being of grey Aberdeen 
granite, with shafts of red granite, all polished. 
The shafts to the second-floor windows are also 
of polished red granite, and those in front of the 
first-story piers, which carry the hood mould- 
ings, those to the third-floor windows, and the 
bosses, are of polished serpentine marble. The 
voussoirs of arches are of Forest of Dean and 
red Mansfield stone alternately. 





The entrance lobby is built of Caen stone, 
and barrel-vaulted with polished serpentine 
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marble columns, supporting red Mansfield 
moulded and carved ribs, which divide the vault 
into three bays. The barrel-vault between these 
ribs springs from a carved string, and is inlaid 
with Forest of Dean stone to a pattern, the 
centre stone of each bay being a red Mansfield 
hemispherical quatrefoil, holding a polished ser- 
pentine marble ball. 

The floors are carried on wrought-iron girders, 
resting on cast-iron columns and stancheons. 
The pavement of corridors is supported on orna- 
mental cast-iron bearers, and is formed of York 
stone landings, covered with Maw’s tiles. The 


—- 
( SCALE oF 


FEET 


Subway, &e. [See p. 320, ante, 


dado running round corridors and staircase 18 
formed of glazed tiles, with a border of majolica. 

The wrought-iron gates at entrance were 
supplied by Messrs. Skidmore & Oo, of 
Coventry. : 

Messrs. Handyside & Co., of Derby, supplied 
the cast and wrought ironwork, including the 
cast-iron balusters to staircase ; Messrs. Jackson 
& Shaw were the builders; and Mr. C. J. Jones 
was the clerk of works. Mr. W. Plows, of West- 
minster, did the carving; and Messrs. Manuelle 
supplied the granite, and the Lizard Serpentine 
Company the marble. 
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THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 
ASYLUM. 


THe foundation-stone of the asylum for imbe- 


masters of the hour system. It is stated that 
both sides are anxious to settle the matter in a 
friendly spirit. An interview between nine re- 
presentatives of the Masters’ Association and an 


cile poor of the south metropolitan district at | equal number of operatives has taken place, and 


Caterham was laid on Saturday last. As our 


the propositions of the employers have been dis- 


readers may recollect, this asylum is to be in all | cussed. The workmen explained that they were 


pects a duplicate of that now also in course 
of erection at Leavesden, in Herts. We gave 
fall particulars of the designs in a leading article 
for July 25th, 1868, with viewand plans. Some 
little progress with the extensive blocks has 
been made by the contractors for the new build- 
ings at Caterham. The works, when complete, 
like those at Leavesden, will cost about 85,0001. 
The contractor is Mr. John Chappell, and the 
architects are Messrs. Giles & Biven. The site 
is in the parish of Caterham, near Croydon, and 
about four miles from the Caterham Janction of | 
the London and Brighton Railway. The founda- 
tion-stone was laid in the vestibule of the central 
block, and the ceremony of laying it was per- 





anxious to be fully informed of the proposed 
alterations in the existing system of working, 
with which they were perfectly satisfied, in order 
that they might be laid before a general meeting 
of the trade. Several representatives of the 
operatives expressed the opinion that some of 
the new rules would require modification before 
they would be acceptable to the workmen. The 
men are anxious not to involve the unions io 
any dispute with the employers, and are willing 
to submit any points upon which the deputations 
fail to°agree to arbitration. The Sheffield file 
trade have agreed to the establishment of a 
board of arbitration and conciliation, and repre- 








The defendants, nominally Messrs. Mansfield 
& Price, but really the North London Railway 
Company, were represented by a solicitor, who 
pleaded exemption under Sec. 6, which says the 
following buildings and works shall be exempt 
from the operation of the first part of the Act, 
viz. :— 

“The buildings belonging to any canal, dock, or rail- 
way company, and used for the purposes of such canal, 
dock, or railway, under the provisions of any Act of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Matthews, engineer to the company, gave 
evidence to the effect, that the Telegraph Com- 
pany transmitted messages for the Railway 
Company. He said the Telegraph Company 
were paid for keeping the Railway Company’s 
posts and wires in order, but denied that the 
Telegraph Company were paid anything for 
transmitting messages for his company, the 
accommodation afforded them being snfficient 
return. The District Surveyor said, if that would 


sentatives from the workmen and the manufac- | exempt the building from the control of the Act, 


formed by Dr. Brewer, M.P., the chairman of the turers have already settled the rules, and ap-|the Railway Company might erect next it 
board. A numerous company was conveyed to pointed a president and board, as well as a joint another equally dangerous wooden building, and 
Caterham for the purpose of witnessing the secretary. | let it to a potato-merchant, taking out the rent 
ceremonial, and for the convenience of the visi-| A serious workmen’s strike has occurred in, in potatoes for the stokers. The magistrate 
tors a special train had been provided by the | Belgium. The colliers and puddlers of the ex-| said he was afraid it was so, and that in the 
board. From Caterham Junction the contractors tensive coal works and machinery establishments present case the summons must b2 dismissed. 
have laid a single line of railway, by means of of Messrs. Cockerell, at Seraing, near Liége, He had arrived at this opinion with the greatest 
which the materials for the new buildings are | have struck; and, as is too often the case with possible reluctance, and fully agreed with the 
conveyed, and along this line, which is a rather Belgian workmen, they have resorted to acts of District Surveyor, in his opinion as to this 
up-hill piece of work, with a gradient which in| violence, which have led to the usual conse- | disastrous state of things. He hoped soon to 
some parts is about 1 in 30, the visitors were | quences, the calling out of the troops to restore hear that the Railway Company had taken down 
conveyed. order, and a collision with the rioters, in which | the objectionable building. The summons was 
| then dismissed. 





THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Tur Bill of Mr. Mundella and Mr. T. Haghes 
upon trades-unions, based upon the report of 
the Trades Union Commission, is intended to | 
repeal all the combination laws. It provides 
that any number of persons, whether workmen 
or employers, shal! be at liberty to make any 
agreement with respect to the wages to be paid 
or the hours to be worked, and with respect to 
the persons or the mode by which the work is to 
be done, on any terms whatsoever. No combi- 
nation established for merely giving effect to | 
such agreement shall subject any person a party 
thereto to criminal prosecution. The Bill, how- 
ever, shall not exempt from liability persons 
guilty of offeuces under the common law. The 
Bill legalises the formation of associations for 
mutual support in every trade or employment, 
the subscribing of funds, &c., provided no such 
association be formed to procare the commission 
of any cffence, and it confers the benefit of the 
Friendly Societies Act upon such associations. 
The rules and by-laws of these associations are 
to be registered, and the person depositing the 
same must declare that no other rules or by-laws 
are in force. The Bill also provides for the pro- 
tection of the funds of these societies, provided 
only that they are duly registered. The Govern- 
ment, it appears, will not oppose the Bill. 

The relations between the builders and their 
workmen are likely to be disturbed this year by 
the attitude taken by both parties in respect to 
the hours of labour, rate of wages, &c., several 
notices and cross notices having been given by 
the masons, and joiners, and their employers. 
The greater portion of the stonemasons of Man- 
chester have struck, their six months’ notice 
having expired. The carpenters’ notice expires 
on the 1st of May, but it is hoped that in the 
mean time the dispute may be settled by an 
appeal to the arbitration of Mr. Rapert Kettle, 
who has consented to arbitrate in the dispute | 
between the operative carpenters and joiners of 
Manchester and their employers with reference 
to the introduction of the hour system by the 
latter. It is generally alleged by the workmen 
that this system would act very ivjuriously to 
the interests of the “ out-door””’ men, who would 
in the winter months have to suffer a con- 
siderable curtailment of wages. Mr. Kettle has 
requested that in the interim all agitation of the 
Matter may cease, and this course has been 
agreed to by both parties. 

The house-painters of the West Riding have 
agreed to the appointment of a board of concilia- 
tion, to which is to be referred all disputes respect- | 
ing wages and othertrade matters which may arise | 
between the employers and employed. The 
board is to consist of nine employers and the 
same number of operatives, who are to be elected 

annually, and whose decision upon any matter is | 
to be final. 
The whole of the carpenters and joiners of 
Sheffield and the neighbourhood are ander | 
notice, preparatory to the introduction by the 


several were killed and wounded. 








THE WHITBY JET TRADE. 


Daring the past twelve months the District 
Sarveyor has been forced, in the discharge of his 
duty, to compel dozens of poor costermongers 
and others to take down small wooden sheds 





Tue local drawing class connected with erected fur the storage of goods in their own 


the Mechanics’ Institute is doing much for the 


jet trade, and it has risen from six to between | 


fifty and sixty lads who attend during the 
winter months. The master is indefatigable, 
bnt he can only get them to a certain 
point, and a local correspondent wishes to 
know how they could obtain some models for 
the drawing class, or whether the Kensington 
Museum would aid them, there being no School 
of Art inthe place. Designs in frnit, foliage, 


and flowers have been extensively used, | 


but the material is rather fragile for some 


yards, almost to the ruin of some of them. 
What respect for the law can be expected from 
these people when they see a powerful company 
able to erect with impunity a huge structure of 
wood abutting on the public highway? We 
commend this scandal to the attention of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, that they may 


take steps to obtain such an alteration of the 


law by their proposed new Act as will prevent 
its recurrence. The North London Railway 
Company have here committed an act which 


| will probably assist in cancelling the most un- 


of the designs, and a desire for variety has led | 


to other patterns being chosen, especially those 
allowing of greater solidity, and the best work- 
men are now imitating Roman cameos and 
antique gems in high relief. The material is 
becoming dearer than it was. There is in the 
town avery general wish to assist the workmen, 
and raise the manufacture in artistic excellence ; 


wise and unjust privilege of exemption railway 
companies now enjoy. In this same district 
we know of acarpenter’s yard between dwelling- 
houses filled with dangerous wooden structures, 
the occupant of which sets common sense and 
the law at defiance by showing that they belong 


'to a railway company, and that work for the 


but it is difficult to know in what way this can | 
be best promoted. At present it would probably 


be impracticable to establish in the town a per- 
manent School of Art; but it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether something might not be done 
to form a collection of models and such objects 
as are used in art-education, and to obtain 
occasionally the assistance of the living in- 
stractor; not merely for the sake of the jet 
manufacture only, but also for the promotion of 


‘art in some other trades of importance in the 


town, and to improve the public taste. We 
shall be glad to receive any suggestions to these 
ends. 








DANGEROUS EXEMPTIONS CLAIMED BY 
RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

On the north side of St. Paul’s-road, Islington, 
on ground adjoining the North London Railway, 
Messrs. Mansfield & Price have recently erected 
a wooden building 31 ft. long, 12 ft. wide, and 


about 13 ft. to ridge of roof. When the District 


Surveyor of South Islington inquired, he was 


company is done in the shops. 





TEMPLE BAR AND THE STRAITS OF 
THE STRAND. 


In the leading thoroughfare of the metropolis 
it is strange that a barrier like Temple Bar 


| should be allowed to imped? the stream of traffic, 


which every day, at intervals, becomes stagnant, 
and is retarded for at least half an hour, between 


| Charing Cross and the Bank. 


So soon as the driftway along the Embank- 


'ment is completed to the Mansion House, the 
| pressure upon this line will be mach alleviated ; 
| but even then it will be requisite to remove the 
‘ useless bit of architecture which intercepts the 


roulage of the thoroughfare by nearly one half 


| of its capacity ! 


The narrowest part of the way on the whole 
line to St. Paul’s is at the Bar, which measures 
21 ft. on the Fleet-street side, and 24 ft. on the 
west side; the abutments of the piers taking up 
5 ft. on either side, and thus giving an interval 
of 14 ft., barely sufficient for a double line of 


informed it was intended for the Electric and‘ teams; whereas, if the structure were removed, 
International Telegraph Company. The builders, | there would be ample space for three lines, and 
however, refased to give notice to the District that without any interference with the present 


Surveyor, 


the ground that the building belonged to the| 


as required by the Building Act, on| range of houses, or the footways. 


In many parts the Strand is of great width,— 


| North London Railway Company, and they paid | at Clement’s Danes it is 172 fc., at St. Mary le 
‘no attention to a notice of irregularity calling on | Strand the traverse is at either end of the church 


them to construct the building of bri+k, scone, or , 102 ft.,—and the mean width throughout is 60 ft. 


other incombnstible material, served on them by 


the District Sarveyor. As soon as it was tinished 
the Electric Telegraph Company, who had pre- 


viously occupied an office close by, took possession, 
put up their boards, and carried on business. 


The District Surveyor then summoned the 
builders to the Clerkenwell Police-court, and on | south, an 
Tuesday last the case was heard before Mr. 
Ellison, sitting for Mr. Cooke. 


from house to house, save the portion backed by 
Holywell-street, which is only 36 ft., and this 
strait extends a length of about 150 yards, or 
the whole distance between the two sacred fanes 
of the highway. 

Now this block of houses facing the Strand 
d Holyweli-lane (15 ft. wide) north, is 


of nearly an equable width, varying from 50 ft. 
| to 70 ft. throughout ; it is as it has been for 150 
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years, some of the houses being still erect which 
stood in the times of the Alsatia; and, in fact, 
the range facing Holywell-street, and that front- 
ing the Strand, are for the most part built back 
to back, some of the houses having front to both 
streets, and others being separated by only 5 ft. 
or 6 ft. of back area. Why such an aneurism, or 
antiquated constriction, in the principal arterial 
duct of a great and wealthy city, should have 
been allowed to remain, would be a puzzle for 
foreign visitors, who must notice the clearances 
of Holborn and the exaltation of the valley. 

It may happen that the New Law Courts will 
necessitate a transformation of these slums, and 
that New Inn, Lyon’s Inn, and their wretched 
alentours, will give place to respectable ranges of 
open and quadrated frontage. Without a wide 
lateral thoroughfare between the Strand and 
Holborn, either by Serle-street and Great Turn- 
stile on the east, or by a continuation of the 
west side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields from Little Tarn- 


stile, southward, in a direct line, the contem- | 


plated new Courts would be comparatively in- 
accessible, except from the Strand. 

Now, as to the location of the Law Courts, 
whatever visionary speculators may predicate 
with respect to the lately-proposed site on the 
Embankment, there is no position so appropriate 
as the ground already cleared. Lying inter- 
mediate between Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Gray’s-inn, 
and the Temple, it would be most convenient to 


i 





offices of law practitioners as they are at pre- | 
sent situated; the difference of level between | 
Carey-street and the Strand is less, and would 
be more easily adapted than the site along the | 
Embankment, which would require the erection 
of two stories, 15 ft. high each, beneath the | 
floors on the Strand level. Like the lower 
floors and vaults of Somerset Honse, all that 
portion of the structure must be comparatively | 
dark, ill ventilated, and unsuitable for public | 
offices ; and the cost in attainment of the Norfolk | 
and Salisbury estates would be far in excess of 
the old slums now demolished, whilst the scope 
of ground would not equal the extent of that 
already cleared. 

Whichever site is chosen, it is clear that 
suitable streets of access must be formed on all 
sides of the Courts and Offices; and as a new 
thoroughfare struck out from Holborn by Little 
Turnstile must involve the clearance of some of 
the worst slums of central London, such an 
opening would tend to the improvement of the 
whole vicinage. 

The shortest opening in nearly a direct line | 
would be only 500 ft. between the south-west 
angleof Lincoln’s-inn-fieldsand Newcastle-street, | 
which opens into the Strand at the west end of 
Holywell-street, and this would involve the! 
diagonal traverse of only Sheffield, Clare, and | 
Holles streets. | 

A more direct line, issuing into the Strand 
opposite Surrey-street, would cut through Lyon’s 
Inn and touch New Inn, but would canse 
demolitions and reconstructions extending nearly 
1,000 ft. In such clearances, however, the value | 
of the building ground having frontage to a 
street of at least 60 ft. would be considerable. 

As it stands, Lyon’s Inn is a disgrace to muni- 
cipal authority, and the whole neighbourhood,— 
Holywell and Wych streets, together with New 
Inn,—seems to indicate that the most valuable | 
positions and sites for building may continue in| 
desolation for want of some directing authority. 

T. H.-H. 





HOSPITAL COMPETITION, ROTHERHAM. 


Since our last notice of this competition, 
which was written on March 15th ult., nominally | 
the last day for receiving designs, the number 
has increased to 93 separate sete, including | 
alternative plans. 

Last week the exhibition of drawings was on 
private view ; but it is now open to the public. 
The exhibition is held in an ordinary dwelling- 
house, containing seven very small rooms, and 
two lobbies, not in the public hall, as was at first 
expected. Each set of designs occupies a ver- 
tical compartment, one drawing in width, and 
five high. As many architects have submitted 
from 9 to 12 drawings, the superfluous ones are 
stowed away out of sight behind the bottom 
plan. Coloured showy views occupy prominent 
positions on the walls, whilst really important 
plans cannot be got at. In only one case was 
the written description of the design connected 
with the drawings, the remainder not being 
visible. A list of the mottoes and numbers ot 
the plans has been drawn up and printed, show- 





ing the amount of the architect’s estimate, and 
the number of drawings comprising each design. 

The cost which the conditions state that 
architects must not exceed is under 5,0001., but 
many of the estimates go considerably beyond 
that amount; one, indeed, being placed at 
10,0001. The condition of cost is, surely, as 
important as any other rule of the competition, 
and the committee should require its strict 
enforcement. 

Few of the architects appear to have visited 
the site previous to preparing their design, 
judging from the plans, or the bird’s eye and 
other views submitted. The importance of 
direct south light for the wards, and their 
thorough isolation from the front or admini- 
strative block of buildings, as well as from each 
other, has been frequently overlooked. 

As it is nearly impossible for a committee 
composed of unprofessional men to arrive ata 
fair selection, we earnestly recommend that they 


call in the assistance of some distinguished | 


architect to guide them in their choice. This 
course will secure to them the confidence ‘of the 


competitors, who otherwise. would have just, 


cause of complaint. 


HOMAGE TO ART. 


On Monday last, the 19th inst., about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, an amusing incident 
occurred in the British Museum. It appears that 


three young ladies, apparently sisters, and of the | 


respective ages of from 19 to 22 or 23 years, 
were passing along, taking the greatest interest 


in everything theysaw. At length they chanced | 
to come upon a sleeping Cupid. There he lay, | 


with a most delicious dream-smile on his face: 

they gathered round him, and, with the true 

sympathy of woman, soon began to smile also. 
“What a sweet child!” exclaimed one. 


*“ What a dear, lovely boy !” sighed another ; and | 


they gazed and revelled in silent ecstasy over 


this embodiment of the sculptor’s genius. Bat 
the eldest of the three certainly put the climax | 
on the whole, for, without any idea of the pos- | 


sibility of the thing, or the logical sequence of 
what she was about to say, she breathed forth, 
“ What a handsome man he would have made!!!” 
We put three notes of admiration to this whis- 
pered expression, so warm and intense was the 
feeling that ushered it into the world. What 
next and next? Why they all looked silently 
at each other, and at the dreaming marble be- 
fore them, when, with that touch of nature 
which is said to make the whole world kin, they 
each bent over the sleeping God of Love, kissed 
him in turn, and went away with lingering looks 
behind. 

Like most other mundane joys, it had, how- 
ever, its shadow—but very light; in fact, so 
lightly did that shadow fall at the blissful 
moment, that those poetic daughters of Eve will 
not have known of its existence until they read 
these lines. To be plain, then, a young art- 
student was quietly ensconced behind a group 
of statuary sketching something before him, and 
perfectly hidden from the sight of the ladies. 
When he saw the unusual turn which affairs had 
taken, he crouched down, and almost hid him- 
self in his boots. Poor fellow, what a Barme- 
cide feast was his !— 


* But time at last brings all things even, — 
And if we do but wait the hour.” 


To him our readers owe the discovery. 








THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ar the meeting, April 13th, Mr. C. Hutton 


ee 
to a truthful estimate: Let the illuminatj 
power of the gas be determined by thy aid of 
the present recognized photometer, fitted with g 
Carcel lamp, burning oil of the same quality 
and verified in the same manner, as that adopted 
by the municipality of Paris as a standard; ang 
let a sufficient number of experiments be made 
so as to cover the errors that were known tg 
exist, and the average of these be compared with 
the illuminating power, as shown by the jet 
photometer and the Duration test, and then the 
“mean of comparison” might be taken as the 
illuminating power of the gas. 





ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN IRELAND, 

Mr. AGAr-ELLis, on Monday, in the Honse of 
Commons, asked the First Commissioner of 
Works whether Ireland would be included in any 
measure he raight bring in for protection of 
ancient monuments, as indicated in his angwer 
to the hon, member for Buckingham on the 
2nd inst. 

Mr, Layard said:—The Office of Works hag 
|no control or jurisdiction in Ireland. The Irish 
| Board of Works is under the Treasury. There 
| are many most valuable and interesting national 

monuments in Ireland which might be placed 
| under proper supervision, as many such monu- 
' ments in Scotland are, and I think that the time 
‘will come when they will be taken care of and 
preserved. My attention has been called to the 
subject by many communications which I have 
received from Ireland, and I may especially 
allude to one from the President of the Royal 
Irish Society, Lord Talbot of Malahide, who has 
most kindly offered to be of any assistance to 
me in the matter. I can only say that if it 
‘should be determined to place the national 
|/monuments of Ireland, like many of those of 
‘Scotland, under the care and jurisdiction of the 
Office of Works, I would do my utmost to take 
measures to preserve them. But this is a matter 
which does not rest with me. 








DURABILITY OF BATH STONE. 


Sirx,—I observe in your valuable periodical a 
perpetual outcry about bad building-stone, par- 
ticularly as to what is known in the market by 
the name of Bath stone. These complaints I 
have no dorbt are not without reason; but to 
any who make them I would say the fault is 
among your own people, and all your own. 

The fact is, there is plenty of good stone to be 
got from the Bath quarries, which will last for 
centuries, if builders will get it from the right 
quarries, and the masons — particularly the 
bankers—will work it to be right bedded ; instead 
of which, it is to be feared, the contractors prefer 
the inferior stone, because it is more easily 
worked, and many masons care little about the 
bed. Young ones do not understand it, so as it 
will suit their moulds, and can be got rid of in 
the quickest way. 

In the spring of 1854 I rebuilt the top of the 
tower of this parish church. The upper string 
course was to be of Bath stone, as well as the 
copings of the battlements and the embrasures. 
I went myself to the quarry at Combe Down in the 
autumn of 1853. There it was all worked, and 
there it lay exposed all through the winter. Early 
_ in the following spring it was sent down, and used ; 
‘and there it now is in place, without an arris 
_ having perished ; nor is there the slightest show 
| of scaling or defect. Afterwards I bad a deal of 
| work from the same quarry,—crocketed bell-cot, 
‘barge tabling, window mullions, heads and 
jambs, and door jambs, &c., for substantial 
school buildings: not a single stone shows 


Gregory, president, in the chair, the paper read any sign of defect—all as perfect as when it 
was on “Experiments on the Standards of was set, and a great deal harder; in fact, the 


| Comparison employed for testing the Illumina- drag will not touch it. Such is the nature of 





ting Power of Coal Gas,” by Mr. T. N. Kirkham. 

It was observed that the standards of com- 
parison at present in use were known to be 
wanting in that uniformity of result necessary 
for determining with accuracy the difference in 
the intensities of two lights. But as the amount 
of the variation had never been clearly defined, 
the author had instituted a series of experiments 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
these differences. 

From these experiments the author believed 
it was evident that a more reliable method than 
that at present in use, for determining the 
correct illuminating power of the gas supplied 
to the public, was urgently needed; and he 
thought the following system would be found to 
give results approaching as nearly as practicable 


/the best Combe Down stone. I had experience 
of it before I came into this county. I have 
no interest in the quarries; I wish I had, for I 
| have heard they used to be rented at the rate 
of 1,0002. an acre; but I have no doubt Mr. 
Daridge or Mr. Sumption, of Combe Downs, will 
be happy to supply any quantities equally 
durable. 

There are plenty of old buildings in Bath 
adorned with carved work, and old churches 1 
the neighbourhood, standing proofs of the dura- 
bility of the sound and hard beds of the old Bath 
quarries. 

If people would not be in such hurry to run 
up churches and mansions, and would take more 
care in selecting the stone and allow it to season, 
there would not be such cause for complaint. 
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ildin contract, under high pressure, 
driving it x at railway speed, is the bane of 
sound building. That was not the way they built 
when our noble cathedrals and churches and old 
castles were erected. It is said that William of 
Wykeham never allowed a stone to be set 
during the winter months—all which time the 
masons should be preparing work under cover ; 
but now it is “ nil mora nil requies.’ But up 

3 the work sometimes, in spite of cold and 
frost, it may be even to a topmost spire! 

What is the present condition of the stone- 
work in Portland-place ? That is where the first 
stone from Bath was used in London, and was, 
I believe, from the Combe Down quarries. 

Clyst St. George. H. T. Ertacomses, 











UGLY WORK IN THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Str,—It is well known to be the universal wish—and more 
especially so with all the authorities concerned—that the 
South Kensington Museum (or the ‘* Albert Museum,” as 
some people desire to have it called) should be rendered 
as pure and perfect as possible; and, therefore, I trust 
the remarks I am about to make will not be attributed to 
a propensity for fluding fault. 2 ; 

‘An important and beautiful addition to the Museum is 
being created in the grand staircase to the “ Keramic 
Gallery ’’ now in course of decoration, and which, at great 
eost and with admirable taste, is being incrusted with 
maiolica and painting. This staircase is a favourite portion 
of the Museum to me, and I constantly go up and down it, 
lingering lovingly on the steps, studying any new feature 
that has been added, or developed, since my last visit. 


Tt would be n to make it re by sub- 
scriptions, and not by inquiry-fees ; for this reason, that it 
ought to be an office where both sides could feel that 
something was known both of the builder and foreman. 
Such an establishment would enable many promising 
young men to work their way to the front. ity know- 
edge of the men is this, that there are many intelligent, 
well-conducted, energetic, and trustworthy workmen, 
with all the elements of good foremen about them, and 
these would thus have a chance of bringing themselves 
before the notice of the builders, who, did they but know 
where to find them without delay, would be delighted to 
ve such men an a. Should the scheme answer, 
ranch offices coul grafted on to the parent institution, 
and the idea might be extended to the registration of 
workmen’s names and addresses. Notices might also be 
sted at these branches, stating that at such a place 
eklayers or masons, &c., were wanted. The builder 
would thus merely have to make his requirements 
known at the central office, from whence they could be 
promulgated, saving the workmen the present disheart- 
en custom of walking from works to works to find 
employment, or seeking information from their mates as 
to where it is to be found, Iam, of course, not sure that 
the scheme would answer, but my belief is that it would, 
However, if you will be good enough to give this sugges- 
tion @ space in your paper it may have the effect of elicit- 
ing some remarks from employers, superintendents, and 
workmen, It seems to me that it would tend to bring all 
three classes into free communication with each other, 
and with immense advantage to all, I should take great 
interest in its development, A Buripgeg, 








THE VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 
Tue Institute of Architects have adopted the 
following Resolutior.s :— 


“1. That passing the Volantary Examination ought to 





To-day, to my dismay, I perceived in one of the centre 
side-panels on the staircase walls, a decoration which I 
cannot but consider a most fearful violation of good taste 

ommon sense. | 
ay doubtless remember, the top and bottom lines of | 
these panels take the slant of the stairs and ceiling; in one | 
of them was placed—I trast only ‘‘ offered up” as work- } 
men say; but there it was—a sort of trophy consisting of | 


be followed by advantages such as will promote the ad- 
vancement in life and in the profession of the Student. 

2. That each Candidate who 
mans receive a formal acknowledgement of his having 
assed, 

3. That passed Students in the Class of Proficiency 


should become, ipso fucto, Students of the Institute, with. | 
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swimming-bath, and it will be surrounded by 
twenty-two dressing-rooms, each 9 ft. by 7 ft., 
considerably larger than those of the second- 
class, and which will be more handsomely fitted 
up. The interior of the swimming-bath obtains 
its ornamental character from courses of coloured 
brick, intersected by Portland stone, from which 
latter springs the dome, formed of iron ribs, filled 
in with coloured brick, and a glass lantern as its 
apex. This dome will not be much smaller than 
that of the pavilion. Mr. G. G. Scott is the 
architect of the company. 











DISASTERS. 





s the Examination | 


On Saturday night, when “True to the Core” 
was finished at the Surrey Theatre, the crowd 
in the gallery rushed out, and pressed so heavily 
against the barrier on the second landing, where 
checks were being given, as to force it out of its 
place. Of course, a great portion of the crowd 
| were precipitated down the lower stairs, and 
|geveral people were seriously hurt. One man 
had his leg broken, another man had an arm 
broken, and a third had his ribs fractured. 

A new Baptist chapel is now in course of 
| erection in Everton-road, Liverpool. On Satur- 
| day morning some of the workmen, in removing 

a block of stone weighing between 3 cwt. and 
| 4cwt., placed it upon a newly-built arch. The 
latter at once gave way, precipitating the whole 
of them into a vault beneath. The block of 
stone fell upon a man and killed him. 

The New Adelphi Music Hall, Union-street, 
, Oldham, which was opened a few months ago by 
|the Oldham Philharmonic Society, fell in on 

Monday morning, and has become a complete 








out further payment, for as many years as they have paid | wreck. It having been ascertained that the build. 


an escutcheon, on which is a female mask with closed eyes ; | guineas. 
a trident; the “open hand” of the old Romans; Mer-| 4. That the names of Candidates who have passed in the | 
cury’s caduceus ; and an oval ring, whose purpose I could | Class of Distinction be formally notified, by the Seeretary, | 
not understand, below all. Some of these objects are made | to the Board of Examiners for District Surveyorship | 
to slant while others are straight, and—oh! horror of | Certificates, when such Candidates present themselves for | 


ing was unsafe, on Monday morning the lessee, 
Mr. Seal, and some of the others connected with 
the place were in the orchestra collecting their 





horrors—the mask, or face, is all awry too! The right- 
hand corner of the mouth is drawn down an inch beiow | 
the left; the closed right eye is treated the same; but the | 
nose is tolerably level. 

You can scarcely form an idea of the outrageously fright- 
ful appearance this distortion presents, suggesting a 
decapitated head that has been woefully ill-treated ; or, at 
best, a gutta-percha toy face, squeezed out of shape. The 
colour, too, is gutta-percha green-drab : rather a death-like 
hue, The various lg yon ser with a witness !—are 
in bas-relief; and as they are carefully executed, and by 
no means sparingly gilded, I fear that whosoever designed 
cr created this nightmare, has grown so accustomed to its 
ugliness 43 not to perceiveits enormity. Pope has said,— 

* Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

This argument of the poet’s can be the only excuse for 
the authorities at South Kensington having allowed any- 
thing so utterly at variance with the usual course of their 
proceedings, to be placed in this beaatiful museum. 
Pray call their attention to the deformity I have mentioned, 
which I feel sure is all that is needed, and, by ridding us 
of this incubus, you will have earned the thanks of more 
than One oF Tuk PuBuic. 

*," Before printing this letter we made an opportunity 
to view the panel mentioned, and we must eudorse the 
complaint in its entirety. If the panel be permitted to | 
remain it will bring lasting ridicule on what otherwise 
promises to be an elegant work.—Ep, 


Examination before that Board.” 


The Council have been requested to determine 


bodied in Resolation No. 2 shall be carried out. 








INUNDATION OF A BATH-STONE 
QUARRY. 
We understand that the flooding of Messrs: 
Pictor & Sons’ Corsham Down Stone Quarry has 


music, when the east wall gave unmistakeable 
evidence of its unsoundness, and they therefore 
_ rushed for the outside. They were only just in 


|the manner in which the recommendation em- time, and Mr. Seal was struck on the head by 


| some of the d¢bris, but he was not seriously hurt. 

| The cause of this catastrophe is said to be the 

| undermining of the foundations while excavating 
the adjoining new buildings. 








ACCIDENTS :—OFFENCES. 
Or all the tenements that are every day 


completely subsided, and quarrying operations | ~antonly destroyed, none can compare with 
wererecommenced on Monday, the 12th inst. The | that ve tie cnn csidele Pron ne a 


workmen and boys, nearly 100 in number, have 
been thrown out of work for the last twenty 
weeks, thereby causing great distress. 

The flooding of the quarry is attributed to the 
heavy rainfall that we had at the close of last 
year. The volume of water, when it first broke 
in, was computed at 60,000 gallons per hour. 

te 


This continued to flow until there was water. 
enough in the quarry to fill a lake equal to three. 


acres and a half in extent, averaging 9 ft. deep. 


The present working chambers were high and 
dry, but not accessible to the workmen, the 


entrance being on the lower level, the stone 
PROPOSED REGISTRATION OFFICE  Srolinine from the bottom of shaft at 3 ft. in 


FOR WORKMEN. (100 ft., consequently completely blocking the 
Sir,—I venture to address you upon a subject which I only entrance; in fact, at that point the water 











It is one which no 
‘legislature can absolutely protect, excepting 
‘it may be in altering the circumstances, or 
‘circumscribing the conditions; and hence the 
great necessity of pointing out again and 
‘again, with all the wearisome iteration of 
| which the subject will admit, that the horrible 
colliery calamities which we hear of every day 
are always to a greater or less extent preventible. 
There are to be sure different varieties of fatal 
accidents. If an earthquake happen; if a gulph 
spring open under a man’s feet and swallow 
him up; or even let us suppose the recurrence of 
that awful catastrophe which happened to the 
ancient inhabitants of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
he is overwhelmed in a single night with red- 


| principle of human life. 


think is of some importance to those who are in the habit | 
of reading your widely-cireulated journal. I, as a builder, | 
feel that there is a necessity for instituting some plan by | 
which the employer of labour may make his requirements | 
easily and expeditiously known. At present, if a builder re- 
quires a good and efficient foreman at a short notice, he is at 
his wit’s end, should hia staff be fully engaged. He probably | 
makes inquiries of those in his line of busimess or publishes 

his wants through any channel he thinks most likely to | 
make them generally known. But this process is slow and 

Unsatisfactory, and he very likely, after all, sends @ man 

who is a very inefficient superintendent to a work of 

unportance, 

It occurs to me that all this might be remedied by 
creating a registration-office in some central position in 
Lon#on, with a manager carefully selected for the post, in 
whom confidence for sound judgment and discrimination | 
might be ar sont The expenses need not be great and | 
could be defrayed by small annual subscriptions from the 
builders. It should be the duty of this manager to receive 
Personally each applicant for a situation, and he should 
take copicus notes of every fact which refers to his 
character for ability and integrity,—that is to say, his 
age, What works he had conducted, their extent, whom for, 
&c., and after these questions he should make it his busi- 
hess to test the accuracy of his statements, and, in point 
of fact, make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
man's antecedents, or, to use a book-keeping expression, | 

post up” his character for the ready inspection of any | 
of the subscribers, so that an employer should have the 
a tog. ot knowing where to go, with some chance of 

eing able, without loss of time, to find the sort of man he 
might want. 1 think there are numbers o! foremen who 
Would st once present themselves for registration. It 
Would be necessary for the manager to have a personal 
interview, so that he might be able to judge by a vivd voce 
examination whether the man knew his business, and to 
assist his judgment as to whether the applicant appeared 
to be shrewd, intelligent, and energetic. 


| 
\ 





was 15 ft. deep,—that is, 7 ft. higher in the shaft 
than the ceiling of the quarry. The proprietors 
are sinking another inclined shaft that will 


penetrate to the workings at a level above that 


reached by the water, so that should there be a 
flood again next wiuter the working of the quarry 
will not be delayed. 








BRIGHTON BATHS. 


Tue Brighton (Brill’s) Baths Company are 
now having a first-class swimming-bath added 
to their premises at the bottom of East-street, 
with its accompanying hot-baths, shower, vapour, 
douche, and shampooing. The frontage of the 
new building in East-street is 96 ft.; its height, 
45 ft. The chief feature of the lower facade 
will be polished granite columns, with sculp- 
tured stone capitals; five facing on East-street, 
aud two on Pool-valley, with eight smaller pillars 
on the ground-floor and seventeen on the upper- 
floor. At the summit there will be a stone 
palisade. The grand entrance leads to a read- 
ing-room, 24 ft. square. Out of the reading. 
room the visitor can pass to the first-class 
swimming-bath or to warm-baths on the second 
floor. The swimming-bath is 61 ft. in diameter ; 
the depth of water will be from 4 ft. to 6 ft. 6 in. ; 
its area will be twice that of the second-class 


hot lava; these are fatal events against which 
in the present state of our knowledge there is no 
provision. The law pronounces such cases, and 
with justice, to be inscrutable visitations of 
Providence ; in plainer words, to be “ the act of 
God,” in the face of which all human foresight 
'and prudence is inoperative and ineffectual. 
There are, moreover, certain accidents connected 
| with coal-mines and manafactories on which we 
have previously dwelt that would seem prac- 
‘tically to come very near within the reach of 
this category. Putting aside the unfortunate 
‘temerity of the miners, and the laxity in 
‘adhering to well-known rules of prevention, 
|—smoking in the mine, for example, in the 
| midst of the dangerous fire-damp, opening their 
| safety-lamps, and so forth,—it is obvious that 
| 500 men cannot work in the bowels of the earth 
with the same degree of safety and security that 
| they can do on its surface. And so on. There are, 
in short, classes of ac-idents and casualties to 
which human beings working in coal-pits are liable 
which are more or less beyond the control of the 
human will, and for the results of which there- 
fore, in the great aggregate of fatality, we must 
hold the unfortunate victims, as well as society 
itself, almost, if not altogether, exempted. We 
sincerely trust that the State will at length 





intervene and cortrive some special rules by 
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which these fatal accidents in collieries may be at | building was undergoing restoration. They 
least taken out of the category of wanton and | adorn the north and south walls of the chancel, 
reckless sacrifice of life. Nothing, we will add,|and are specimens of the decoration of the 
is more discreditable to the present state of | twelfth or thirteenth century. These have been 
education in our public schools than to find men | restored at the instance of the Earl of Zetland, 
who have been liberally educated—gradnates of | under the direction of Messrs. Barlinson & Grylls. 
our best universities not unfrequently—pro-|They represent various incidents of Scripture 
foundly ignorant of the simple and elementary | history—the Creation, the Birth of Eve, &o. The 
rules of physics and mechanics by which our total cost of the restoration will be about 
Civilization is increased. How, then, shall we | 2,0001. 

expect more at the kands of poor miners, who| Burton Latimer.—The parish church of Burton 
have hardly any education at all? Since Mr, | Latimer, dedicated to “the Blessed Virgin,” has 


——— 
heating of the church. The nave and changel 
aisle will be lighted with a two-light window 
There will be an additional three-light window 
in the chancel, and another of the same de. 
scription at the western end. The tower will ba 
at the south-east angle, its height being 724 ft, 
from the parapet, the roof being spiral in for 

and made of wood covered with lead. In tht 
tower there will be bell and ringing chambers 
the latter 13 ft. square. The total length of the 
church inside will be 130 ft. 6 in., and the total 
width 63 ft, 2 in. The edifice will afford ac. 





Stanley Jevons pointed out the growing and | been reopened for divine worship, after under- | commodation for between 1,100 and 1,200. The 
increasing difficulty of mining for coal, we have | going a restoration. The work was commenced | total cost is between 10,0001. and 11,0001. Mr, 
always felt that the process would involve an in June last, and the expense incurred amounts | Gilbert Scott is the architect; Mr. Roberts, of 
increasing waste of human life. The only anti-|to something like 4,0001. The chancel has, Cheater, the builder; and the clerk of the workg 
dote, we are afraid, is an increased intelligence perhaps, undergone the most restoration, 7001. | is Mr. Frater, who is also in charge of the workg 
on the part of the miners. No mere inspection, | having been expended on it. The screen, the connected with the Cathedral Restoration. At 
of necessity irregular and superficial, can supply top part of which exhibits some carving, for- present it has been arranged that only a portion 
this want. Let these men be as well educated merly occupied a position at the further end of of the building shall be erected, but sufficient ty 
and as well paid as railway epgineers or other | the chancel, where it was made to serve the render it capable of being used as a place of 
claeses of men who risk their lives every day in| purpose of a chancel screen. It has been worship. That portion will not include the 
a profession equally perilous, and, above all, let restored, however, to its original position, that tower, and it will depend upon the funds that are 
their voice be heard periodically—weekly, it of dividing the chancel from the nave. The forthcoming at what time the charch will be 
might be—on the state of their mines; and, | church has a raised boarded floor, and the high- ‘ completed. The necessity for a new church for 
above all things, let them exercise more fre-, backed pews have given way to the ordinary the parish of St. Oswald arose from the nave of 
quently their undoubted prerogative of entering rush-bottomed chair. The clearstory walls are the cathedral being used for the Sanday Eve. 
well-founded complaints with the Government | adorned by paintings of the twelve patriarchs. ning Special Services, which prevented the use 
inspectors; and, without saying we can do, These are of comparatively modern date, and of the parish church. 

everything to prevent this horrible loss of life, are, perhaps, of small intrinsic worth, but as' Kirkley.—The foundation stone of the new 
we may at least discover a method of circum- they are in a good state of preservation it was church of St. Chad, Kirkley, has been laid. The 
scribing its extent. There must besomelimitto thought advisable to retain them. On the wall old church was built in 1609, and as it wag 
coal-mining just as there is to high speed on our of the north aisle is another, a representation of scarcely suited for the requirements of the 
railways; and it appears to us that no mine St. Catherine being broken on the wheel—the present time, the Earl of Sefton, at the cost 
whatever should exist unless with separate aisle being dedicated to St. Catharine. A west to himself of 10,000!., has resolved to build 
shafts, and safety-chambers, ventilated from the | gallery, which served to hide an Karly English a new one. 

surface, attached to every gallery. | arch, and a lancet window in the towerhasbeen Newtown, near Wem, Salop.—The new church 
The south aisle has been almost here was consecrated on the 17th inst. It con- 











SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lynn.—A contract has been entered into for 
the erection of a building designed by Mr. Teulon, 
architect, for a boys’ and girls’ school in con- 
nexion with St. Nicholas’s chapel, for the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor at the north end 
of the town; a site for the purpose having 
recently been purchased in an eligible situation 
in Pilot-street. The cost of the land and build- 
ing is estimated at 1,3001., and a large portion 


removed. 
porno rebuilt, the outer wall having been out sists of nave, chancel, bell turret, vestry, and 
| of the perpendicular. The roof of the church, porch, aud provides accommodation for 214 per- 
| too, is almost wholly new. The whole of the sons. The roofs are open-timbered and covered 
| windows have been newly glazed. A separate with tile. The floor of the chancel, which is 
|subscription is on foot for the purpose of pro- separated from the nave by a low screen, is 
| viding a new pulpit and font. The restoration paved with Maw & Co.’s encanustic tiles, the 
|has been executed under the superintendence stone slab at the back of the altar being also 
jof Mr. Slater, of London. The restoration inlaid with majolica and enamelled tiles. 
,of the chancel, tower, and spire was done by Grinshill stone bas been used for the walling and 
| Mr. Henson, of Wellingborough, builder ; that of all dressings. The style is Karly English. The 
|the body of the church by Messrs. Foster & ‘east window consists of flowered quarries and 
| Wynn, of Kempston. The hot-water apparatus coloured roundels, the centre light containing a 


of that sum has been subscribed. with which the church is warmed was provided subject in painted glass representing our Lord 


by Messrs. Rymington. ‘appearing to St. Mary Magdalene: the artists 
Grantham.—The re-opening of St. Wolfran’s| were Messrs. Saunders & Co., of London. The 
DISSENTING CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. | Church, Grantham, after an extensive restora- church has been erected at a cost of 1,2001. by 
Tedmordta—The architect of the Ueltariaa | tion, took place on the lst instant. Mr. Gilbert Messrs. Nevett, Ironbridge, from the desigus of 
Chacdh-ecsaed” Bite "an “sieead nf hte ra | Seott has superintended the work. The galleries Mr. E. Haycock, jun., architect, Shrewsbury. 
Saitek: Wisk eas atitheada (i no “x of Pee | | have been removed, and a partition of wood and = South Acnsington.—The dedication stone of 
a A tothe ) uM - J os Gib ; lass, which supported the organ and organ- the new Church of St. Matthew, South Kensing. 
patent aaa en bidehes sad Me mat ' ei * | gallery, and divided the ante-church from the ton, was laid on Monday, 12th April, by Mr. C. 
(chief wk) Arora Messra Clay & Pog Man eastern half of the building, has been taken A. North. The church, when completed, will 
smeati’ the tkenet ‘oils a wate ‘Gate: the down. The walls have been cleaned, the columns consist of nave and chancel, with aisles separated 
ee Bo eae of Bie wells Gh the sisna | repaired and restored. A new roof has been by arcades, and a tower at the west end of the 
ore wupelied to kien, Althionsh the odffies hai | placed on the whole of the church, with the south aisle. The style is Karly Decorated, and 
any, bees core 25 0001. nauk 200001 it will only | °2¢ePtion of a small portion at the south-west the edifice is calculated to hold about 1,000 per- 
ectcthinedidi Ghoat 5.0 ¢ bhansh 5 te that a | angle—where a portion of the old work remains sons. The contract, which at present only in- 
workinasisteld Wink nanlillt pega heesi i é very | * sound state. This has cost about 12,0001. _ cludes the chancel and aisles, has been taken by 
pense rae es Y | The roof of the chancel is ceiled with oak, and Messrs. Myers, The architect is Mr. J. H. 
y pepe | covered with carved work of the same material. Hakewill. 
ee | There are carved borderings, with inscriptions of; Sudbwry.—The alterations and repairs of 
a 1. |the same material. The pews have been re-, Lamarsh Church having been completed, the 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. | moved, their places being temporarily supplied edifice has been reopened for divine service. The 
Stockton.—The foundation stone of new stores With rush-bottomed chairs. The organ, which work has been done according to the plans of 
proposed to be erected by the Stockton Indus- | Co8t some 2,0001., has been enlarged and em- Mr. A. Blomfield, architect, by Mr. T. Holland, 
trial and Provident Co-operative Society has bellished at a cost of 9001. It is placed inthe builder, Sudbury. The work of restoration 
been laid. The site is in Wellington-street, at | "orth end of the chureh. An open screen of commenced by taking out a gallery and opening 
the top of St. John’s-road. The building will ¢@rved oak, surmounted by a cross, has been up the tower by a large Gothic arch, putting in 
have a frontage of 40 ft., and from the back to erected between the chancel and the body of the a raised floor, and seats for schools. The east 
the front will measure 49 ft. The store will Church. It does not, however, interfere with lancet windows are new, the maliions and 
consist of grocery and drapery shops on the | the view of its dimensions. The pulpit and | tracery of the other windows have been restored, 
first floor, a dry goods warehouse, committee lectern are of the same material. A corona of and two new windows have been inserted on the 
and reading rooms over the two shops, and lights depends from the roof. The total cost of north side. A new vestry has been erected on 
cellars underneath. To place one large assembly- ‘the restoration has been between 16,0001. and the north side of the chancel, uniform with the 
room at the disposal of the society, a partition | 17,0001. : |church. The tower is now surmounted by a new 
has been placed between the reading and com. | Chester.—The chief stone of the new Church | octagon spire, covered in with ornamental tiling 
mittee rooms, which can be removed at plea- | of St. Thomas, for St. Oswald’s parish, has been and lead, with ‘dormer windows in each square. 








sure. The contract for the mason and wood 
work has been taken by Mr. Craggs, builder, 
for 7091. The site of the building has cost 1541. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Easby.—The church, which has recently re- 
ceived # thorough restoration, under the hands 
of Mr. Gilbert Scott, has been reopened. The 
restoration has been effected at the joint expense 
of the Earl of Zetland and Mr. Leonard Jacques 
(patrons of the living). The edifice possesses 
interesting features, amongst which may be 
mentioned some curious wall paintings of rude 
design, which were only revealed at the time the 


laid. The site is a plot of ground off the Park- The spire adds 35 ft. to the height of the tower, 





gate-road, near the Training College. The! making the total height more than 80 ft. The 


building will stand upon a gentle rising ground, 


about 7 ft. higher than the road. The style is’ 


Early English, and it will be built entirely of 
red Runcorn stone, the inside of dressed ashlar, 
and having an open timber roof. The building 
will consist of tower, nave, and two aisles, with 
chancel and chancel aisle on the north side, the 
tower being on the south side of the chancel. 
The nave will contain a western entrance. 
There will also be an entrance by a porch at the 
north, with a priest’s doorway at the chancel 
aisle. The vestry will be underneath the tower, 
with entrance from the south aisle. Beneath the 
tower there will be a chamber devoted to the 


| 


east gable is entirely rebuilt, with corner but- 
tresses, and is surmounted at the apex by a stove 
cross. The porch has also been restored. The 
inside of the church has undergone a material 
alteration. The chancel, altar, and reredos 
are decorated with Maw & Co.’s encaustic 
tiles and with mosaic work. The stalls are 

new, in stained wood. ‘The screen has been 
restored with new spandrels, bosses, and cresting 
in old oak. The old ceiling beams have been 
taken out, and the ceiling panelled and other- 
wise ornamented. Other improvements have 


been effected, and the grave-yard, over an acre 
im extent, surrounding the church, has been 
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levelled, the mounds restored, and the walks 
a ae new church of Scarthen, 
in this parish, has been opened for divine service. 
The church has been built under the direction of 
Mr. Whyatt, architect, Manchester; and the 
whole of the sittings will be open and entirely 


Oe iene parish church of the small 
village of Hannington, dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, has been re-opened for divine 
worsbip, after restoration. The church, previous 
to ite restoration, was in a dilapidated condition. 
Everything connected with it is new except the 
walls, and they have been restored. The pitch 
of the roof has been raised. The restoration 
has been effected at a cost of about 900l., under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Slater & Car- 
penter, of London, architects, the contractors 
being Messrs. Clark & Heap, of Northampton. 








Books Recetherd. 








diffasion of gases. Light, according to the 
author, is the “incandescent atoms” in process 
of combustion. But what is the meaning of 
incandescent atoms. It must just be luminous 
atoms, or atome radiating light, so far as regards 
that light apart from the heat; and how can 
light be such atoms if it only emanates from 
them? This is no explanation of what light is, 
although it is an attempt to show whence it 
comes. The way in which the author attempts to 
prove that the space between the san and 
planets must be an absolute void seems to be 
equally fallacious. On the whole, however, the 
author’s theory is one worthy of considera- 
tion, although spectral analysis and the general 
drift of speculation as to the sun seem at 
present to be much against such a theory. 








Miscellanea, 
Destruction of a Church in Exeter.— 
The new Congregational Church in this city, 


New Bridge at Halifax.—The foundation 
stone of a new bridge over the valley of the 
river Hobble, at Halifax,—the construction of 
which is demanded by the large increase that 
has taken place in the amount of traffic between 
Bradford, Leeds, and the towns eastward since 
the original structure was built,—has been laid 
with much ceremony. The new bridge, which 
is to be of iron, with two spans of 160 ft., is to be 
built by the corporation of the town, at a cost of 
21,0001. It is designed in the Decorated Gothic 
style of architecture, and the elevation shows 
two flat elliptical arches, each of 160 ft. span, 
with a rise of only 16 ft. The clear width 
between the parapets, available for traffic, 
will be 60 ft. The outside ribs, which are to be 
of cast iron, will be 4 ft. deep at the centre, and 
5 ft. 3 in. deep at the springing, and will carry 
open-traceried spandrels at the haunches, 
crowned by a cornice, and a partly quatrefoil 
and battlement parapet. The inside ribs, of 
which there will be six, are placed at a distance 
of 8 ft. 7 in. apart. The centre part for a space 
of 52 ft., will be composed of wrought-iron 





which had nearly reached completion, was unfor- 


plates : the remaining parts of the ribs are to be 


Law of Patents for Inventions, By F. W. Cax- tunately almost entirely destroyed by fire on| of cast iron. The road will be formed by a layer 


piN, Barrister-at-Law. London: Virtue & Co. | 


Monday, the 12th ult. A large commodious 


' of asphalte concrete, upon which the paving is to 


Tus treatise sets forth the state of the law re- building of considerable pretensions, it has been | he Jaid. The total weight of the cast-iron work 


sulting from decisions more recent than those of 
any other work published up to the present, 
time; although it is intended more for the use| 
of inventors and patentees, engineers, mechanics, 
manufacturers, and others interested in patent 


matters, than for the instruction of lawyers. 


The author also gives explanatory notes on the 


law as to the protection of designs and trade 


marks. 





VARIORUM. 
“Tue Ninth Annual Report of the Amal- 


erected from the designs of Mr. Tarring, of 
London, and with the exception of differently 
arranged roof timbers, and the omission of the 


clearstory, is almost a facsimile of his church at | 


Huntingdon. On the whole, the building was 
most satisfactory, and if we except a profusion 
of rather coarse and commonplace stone carving, 
it promised to become a great ornament to the 
\city. The Devon Weekly Times says :—* The 
| fire originated in the roof of the building, but 
| from what cause is not definitely stated. It is, 
| however, reported that some of the men had 
lighted a fire in a little room, at the top of tke 


gamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, | building, near the tower, which they left un- 


from December, 1867, to December, 1868. | protected while. thep: ran: te. witnces @ 


Office, 113, Stamford-street, Waterloo-road. In 


cireus 
procession, aud when they returned the roof was 


his remarks, the general secretary, Mr. Apple- in flames. The wind was blowing in the direc- 
garth, says :— | tion of the hospital, and the tower and scaffuld- 

‘“‘ The arrears of contributions owing to the society is | ing escaped ; but the flames rapidly extended in 
13d. per member less, while our funds average Is. 7d. per | the opposite direction, and the interior of the roof 


| will be 1,200 tons, and that of the wrought-iron 
| work 150 tons. The iron to be used will be from 
| the West Yorkshire Iron and Coal Company, 
Limited. The mazonry of the central pier and 
of the abutments on each side the valley 
| will be finished by five spires, like terminations, 
| which will rise 15 ft. above the parapet on each 
side of the bridge, and will carry large octagonal 
lamps, to be supplied with gas for lighting the 
‘roadway. Asa portion of the new bridge will 
stand upon the site of the old one, it is intended 
first to build one half of the new bridge, and 
then to divert the traffic from the present struc- 
ture on to the new half. The present bridge 
will then be pulled down, and the remaining 
half completed. The roadway of the new bridge, 
‘when completed, will be 11 ft. above the 
level of the old one, and by this means a gradient 
almost level will be obtained from Cross Hills to 








member more than at the end of 1867; noristhisall. We 

have opened sixteen new branches (three of them in Ire- 

Jand), have added 714 to our number of members; and, 

alter meeting an extraordinary expenditure, we have in- 

creased our balance in hand by 2,026. 4s. 10}d. “ty 

During the past year, though we have had some trifling 

differences respecting wages and working hours, in no in- 
stance have we had occasion to resort to a strike. 

There is little doubt but that the depressed state of 
trade may to some extent account for this encouraging 
fact, but it is nevertheless true, that amongst our mem- 
bers there is an increasing desire for arbitration.” 

‘It is most gratifying to observe the progress which has 
been made by our members during the past year in the 
direction of technical education. In many of the prin- 
cipal towns, and in several parts of London, classes have 
been formed, assisted by loans granted by the council from 
the contingent fund; and the progress which many mem- 
bers are making by close application to their stucies is 
most encouraging. . . It is a matter of remark | 
that, with the exception of a few employers of labour at 
Bradford, and others at Manchester, none, that [ am 


aware of, have given any encouragement to a scheme which it will pass on to the top of three filters presen 


which would be ot the utmost value to their appreatices, 
and consequently to themselves.”’ 





Gazette Office, Doncaster. The matter of this | 
pamphlet was communicated to the Doncaster 
Gazette in the present year; and it gives a full | 
account of the meteorology, vital statistics, | 
town improvements, markets, railway system, 
&c., of Doncaster, for the past year. Trans- 
actions of the Institution of Engineers in Scot- 
land; Twelfth Session, 1868-9. This part of | 
these Transactions is occupied with reports of, 
two papers,—one by Mr. James Gale, C.E., the | 
president, on some recent additions to the Loch | 
Katrine waterworks; and the other by Mr. 
William Moodie, on an improved form of hori- | 
zontal propeller, and resnits of experiments. | 
The papers are illustrated by engravings. 

The Sun not the Source of Heat and Light | 
to the Solar System: a Lecture at Ryde. By | 
George F. Harrington. Ryde: Mason, This) 
lecture develops an ingenions but somewhat 
fallacious theory, which seems to be an inversion | 
of an old one, according to which light alone | 
actually emanated from the sun, while heat and | 
actinism were generated in the planetary 
atmosphere. According to Mr. Harrington's 
theory, it is the actinism which generates 
the heat and light in the planetary atmosphere. 
= it does by bringing about a slow combustion 
b tween its oxygen and hydrogen, the nitrogen 
Y its dilution of the oxygen preventing a more 
be id conflagration, which must otherwise occur 
Py the combination of the oxygen which floats 
in the nitrogen with the hydrogen, which floats 
mainly above it, notwithstanding the law of the 








. . the opposite side of the valley. The construc- 
was a mass of fire in afew minutes. The loss | tion of the bridge, and also of a new road in 
occasioned by this disastrons fire will fall on the! }iey of the present Bridge Lane, rendered neces- 
Insurance Company, aud not ou Messrs. Bragg & sary by the increased width of the approaches, 
Dyer,” the contractors. has been let to Mr. Archibald Neill, of Bradford, 

Tewkesbury New Waterworks.—At the for 21,000]. The construction of the ironwork 
last quarterly meeting of the town council, Mr. | has been sub-let by Mr. Neill to Messrs. Joseph 
McLandsborongb, engineer to the Cheltenham Cliff & Co., also of Bradford. The bridge will 
Waterworks Company, laid before the members be made from designs by Mr. Jobn Fraser, C.E., 


' plans of the proposed works for the supply of of Leeds. 


water for the borough. The pumping-station | ’ 
will be placed on the Brick Kiln Meadow, and Civil and Mechanical Engineers So- 
will consist of a Gothic engine and boiler house, ¢iety-—On Satarday last the members of this 
and engine-man’s residence, built with red and | 80clety visited the St. Thomas’s Hospital and 
black bricks and Bath-stone dressings. The the Lambeth section of the Thamez Embank- 
water will be drawn from the Severn, and first | ment works, by permission of Mr. Henry Currey 


pumped into a large subsiding reservoir, out of 


filled with nearly 7 ft. of filtering material, 
through which it will pass, and thence flow 


Doncaster in 1868. By William Sheardown. | into a covered pure-water reservoir, from which | ber 


it will be again pumped into the service-reservoir 
placed on an ornamental tower, to be built on 
the top of the hill, near to the Mythe Tute, from 
which the water will flow directly to the town. 
This tower will be about 80ft. high from the 
ground. The water will reach to the tops of the 
highest houses in Tewkesbury. The works are 
estimated to cost 12,0001. The company, under 
their Act of Parliament, undertake to give a 
coustant supply of water to the owners of pro- 
perty at the rate of Sl. per cent. on the rental, 
and to supply the cottage property at the rate of 
2d. per week per cottage. 

Salisbury Cathedral.—The restoration of 
the west front is now approaching completion. 
Most of the figures have been placed in the 
niches. Some halfa dozen more are to be added, 
but still there will be many niches left vacant. 
The polishing of the marble shafts lately added 
to the windows, &c., in place of those which were 
decayed, is now in progress, and when finished 
the immense pile of scaffolding now completely 
covering the west end will be removed. The 
interior restorations have not yet been begun, 
but it is expected they will shortly be proceeded 
with. Funds, however, will be wanted for this. 

National Fortrait Exhibitions. — The 
receipts at the tbree exhibitions, in 1866, in 
1867, and in 1868, were 8,5451. ; expenditure, 
10,1341. The deficiency is supplied by the Par- 
liamentary vote for the Science and Art De- 


Mr. Bazalgette. Amongst the gentlemen 
t were Mr. B. Haughton, president; Mr. 
G. E. Eachus, past president; Messrs. J. B. 
Walton, G. W. Usill, and R. M. Bincroft, mem- 
3 of the Council, &c. Amongst other things 
| worth noting, a sample of Portland cement as 
used onthe Embankment works was broken inthe 
presence of the members of the society, showing 
'a tensile strength of 603 lbs per square inch of 
section. 


| and 


| Crystal Palace.—The programme of the 
|sixteenth season is to be issued next week by 
| the directors. The season will open on Saturday, 
May 1st, with a grand musical festival in honour 
_of Rossini. The orchestra will be on a gigantic 
|seale, approximating with to of the Handel 
| Festivals, consisting of upwards of 3,000 selected 
| performers. The programme will include the 
| Overtures to ‘ Semiramide,” “ La Gazza Ladra,” 
and “William Tell.” The “Stabat Mater,” a 
work eminently suited for interpretation by a 
large body of performers, will form part of the 
| selection. On May Ist, likewise, a transparent 
' scene, which has been specially painted for the 
| Crystal Palace by Mr. Matt Morgan, representing 
the “silver” and “golden” illuminations of 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, will be exhibited in the 
Concert-hall. Another novel attraction is the 
announcement of operas to be performed on the 
complete stage, which was last year erected in 
the Concert-hall. These will be played in 
English, supported by efficient companies, and 
will be under the management of Mr. George 
Perren; Mr. Manns conducting. The “ Bohemian 
Gir),” “ Lurline,” and other popular operas will 
be produced, the series commencing at the ter- 
mination of the Whitsuntide amusements. 








partment. 
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Wew Sanitary Commission.— An order has 
been issued by her Majesty revoking the com- 
mission appointed last November for inquiring 
into the operation of the sanitary laws, and ap- 
pointing a fresh one with enlarged powers. The 
new commissioners are—C. B. Adderley, Earl of 
Romney, Earl of Ducie, Lord Robert Montagu, 
Russell Gurney, Stephen Cave, Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, C. B. Ewart, J. R. M‘Clean, Samuel Whit- 
bread, J. T. Hibbert, E. M. Richards, George 
Clive, F. S. Powell, Benjamin Shaw, James 
Paget, H. W. Acland, Robert Christison, Wm. 
Stokes, John Lambert, and F. T. Bircham and 
Mr. W. H. Birley is secretary. This order gives 
power to inquire into the operation of the sani- 
tary laws, so far as they apply to sewerage, 
drainage, water-supply, removal of refuse, con- 
trol of buildings, prevention of over-crowd- 
ing, and other means of promoting the public 
health. 


The New Workhouse for Poplar Union. 
The foundation stone of this new workhouse 
has been laid. The buildings, which have been 
designed by Mr. J. W. Morris, of East India- 
road, are to be constructed on the double pavilion 
principle, for the accommodation of 800 paupers. 
The site is that of the present workhouse, por- 
tions of which will be removed as the new work 
progresses, the main block of the present struc- 
ture facing the High-street being simply altered 
and adapted for the future administrative offices. 
A chapel is to be erected, with accommodation 


Architecture in Carlisle.—At a recent 
meeting of the Carlisle City. Council, on an ap- 
plication of Mr. J. Graham, a councillor, for 
leave to purchase from the tion a corner 
site of Cavendish-place and Alfred-street, at 
8s. 6d. per square yard for building-ground as 
far as it is square, and 4s. 6d. for the three- 
corner plots adjoining, it was resclved, after 


“That architects be invited to send in elevations for 
houses to be erected in Alfred-street, and that 201. be 
given for the design approved of by the council. In the 
meantime the sale of the site at the corner of Cavendish- 
ape and Alfred-street, and other sites in Alfred-street, 

postponed,” 

A committee was appointed to carry ont the 
arrangements, and the Town Clerk was ivstracted 
to insert an advertisement in the local papers, 
and also in the Builder, Manchester Guardian, 
and Scotsman. 


A Warning.—Such Societies as the Literary 
Fund, the Artists’ General Benovolent Institn- 
tion, and others that distribute “doles in money 
or kind,” should at once petition against 
| Clause 259 in the Endowed Schools Bul, or they 
| will find themselves forced to apvly their fands 
| for a purpose entirely different trom that for 
| which they were gathered. 


| Whe Burning of Theatres.—A boy is in 
custody for an attempt to set the Belfast Theatre 
on fire. In the middle cf the night it was dis- 
covered that all the meters had been turned on, 
the gas escaping, the place full of smoke, and 





some discussion,— e 





For constructing the Western Outle 
Wrogiton to Garston, Woolton sewerags, Contreras 
. W. Goodison, O.E, & Goodisc No, 3, 
Quantities supplied — ‘ * 2), engineer. 








Musgrove & Roper .... £6,080 12 

——— seecaosesiiy 4,780 0 ; 
ones . 4,762 0 9 
PANNE cnn caksvenptntgehibebtisanssaiee + 4316 0 9 

I sats ssuaaloasdundevceseesascanstinas te 

DS Gece rer .. 
Martin, jan. ...... ease 999 0 : 
Dixon & Sleight .... 3,747 10 9 
Pilkington ............. 3,699 0 9 
Winnard, jun. ....... 3,501 5 5 
Rothwell ........... ecevenes 8,650 0 6 
ee, SEER oepeazonses 3,471 6 0 
Standing & Littler (accepted)... 3419 12 9 





For Serpentine marble shop front, &., 85, Bd, 


road, for Mr. C. M. Blades. Mr, W, fi 
ington, architect :— Beckham Withee. 





WT txaesoase Splesidshinandhecttompsiesarss £319 
Melville ..,..... « 348 : ; 
: eT ee +» 315 00 








F : aa - 
PR! «A xepeien to twenty-five houses in Trafalgar-squares 


Williams & Son .......sesccee.s000e. £1,487 0 0 
OOS WIR no csscasensesenszedoneree 1,349 9 9 
atthe i sinacvedeshetecnicsenstevdienes 1,200 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole ............000 1,197 0 0 
Pierpoint (accepted) .......060... 1,095 0 0 








For house and shop at Rottingdean. Mr, T, Bi 
architect. Quantities supplied ~ seta 


SOS aia iantenmnee scot >. avghaaie £1,180 0 6 
J. & W. Sawyer ......... gebenranseas 1,083 0 0 
WighMia gels, ..0s...c.sesecessconasencses 970 0 0 
} Lawyer & Simmons.................. 965 0 0 


j 
| 
1 





For additions to Boscombe, near Christchurch, Hants, 
for Sir Perey Shelley, bart. Mr. T. Dashwood, architect, 


for 300 persons; and attached to the institution that the under part of the stage had been on Quantities supplied by Mr. L. C. Riddett -— 


will be capacious labour-yards, workshops, mills, 
and a bakery. The contractors for the works 
are Messrs. Hill, Keddell, & Waldram, and the 
contract price is 32,4801. This building will be 
the first metropolitan workhouse constructed 


specially for accommodating able-bodied paupers. | 
The expenditure on the new house will amount | 


to 40,0001., which will have to be repaid, with 
interest at 5 per cent., by instalments extending 


over thirty years. | 


j 


| 
House Decoration,—At the Society for the | 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, last week, Dr. | 
Dresser gave a lecture, the subject of which was | 
how to decorate and farnish a house from ap art 
point of view. The lecturer, commencing with the | 
general principles that all art should be truthfal | 
in its utterance, all decorated objects appear to 
be what they are, and all excessive decoration | 
avoided, proceeded to point out how this might | 
be carried out in the furnishing and embellish- | 
ment of a house. Amongst his suggestions were 
the following :—That of a creamy buff colour, 
with stars stencilled upon it, to replace the cold 
whiteness of our ceilings ; the rejection of floral 
mural patterns that aped relief, being mere repe- 
titions of pictorial objects, and therefore objec- 
tionable as backgrounds. In lieu of these last | 
he recommended simple patterns having a 
bloomy effect, and he concluded his discourse by | 
impressing upon his audience the importance of 
seeking after general harmony, and cautioning | 
them against strong colours in large masses, 
repose, not glitter, being the great object. 


Transplanting in the Night.—A gentle-| 
man anxious to ascertain the effect of trans- 
planting at night, instead of by day, made an | 
experiment, with the following result :—He | 
transplanted ten cherry-trees while in’ bloom, | 
commencing at four o’clock in the afternoon and 
transplanting one each hour until one o’clock in| 
the morning. Those traneplanted daring the | 
daylight shed their blossoms, producing little or 
no fruit, while those planted in the dark | 
maintained their conditions fully. He did) 
the same with ten dwarf trees after the | 
fruit was one-third grown. Those transplanted | 
during the day shed their fruit; those trans- 
planted during the night perfected their crop, 
and showed no injury from having been removed. 
With each of these trees he removed some earth 
with the roots. The incident is fully vouched 
for; and if a few more similar experiments pro- 
duce the same result it will be a strong argn- 
ment to horticulturists, gardeners, and fruit- 
growers to do such work at night.— Bow Bells. 


Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 
The dinner in aid of this inetitution, the object 
of which is to afford relief to distressed meri- 
torious artists, whether subscribers to its funds 
or not, as well as to their widows and orphans, 
merit and distress constituting the claims to its 
benevolence, is fixed to take place on the 8th of 
May. The Right Hon. Lord John Manners, 
M.P., will preside. Mr. John Everett Millais, 
B.A., is now hon. secretary. 





fire. The prisoner was caught in the act of 
escaping from the house. The Bellini Theatre 
in Naples has been burnt to the ground. 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of a row of three villa residences, for 
Mr. W. Wallis, Watford, Herts. Mr. Frank E, Thicke, 
architect :— 







Bennett £2,132 0 0 
Allen........ 1964 0 0 
Hailey ..... 1,535 14 0 





For the erection of a villa residence, at Wandsworth | 
for Mr. W. W. Barth. Messrs. Tolley & Dale, archi | 


tects :-— | 
Do. with back additions | 
omitted, 
Knight......£883 0 0 £812 0 0 
Fawcett ... 840 0 0 ose } 

0 651 10 0 

0 630 0 0 








For certain alterations at No.1, Paul-street, Finsbury, 
for Mr. E. Midwinter, Messrs. Tolley & Dule, archi- 
tects :— } 

Green (accepted)...........c00 coemives £400 0 0 





For enlargement of the warehouse premises of T, Adame 
& Company, Limited, Nottinghum, Messrs. T. C. Hine & 
Son, architects :— | 





Barker ....... ahah apeions dustin bal £6,250 0 0 
Stevenson & Weston .........c00008 5,954 0 O 
BO OG aon snk ateasdocsideasdavsors 6,949 0 0 
BE ooo cecceverecvee Juelesscstchesinenasen 5,900 0 0 
a 6,847 0 0 
Lynam... 5,625 0 0 
White ....... 5,585 0 0 
Dennett & Co. 5,575 0 0 
Weed & Bam <cicvcsiccss.crsys «- 5,611 0 0 
Marriott & Co. ...cccccsccccessseeseeee 6,506 0 0 
Wood & BHU ....ccccoccosecisssvece . 5,494 0 0 
Johnson & Wright ........ EES - 5,412 00 
TMNT desepeagineubssadsads bbinctcastibestos 5,371 0 0 





For building a new ward at the Faversham Union. Mr. 
B. Adkins, architect. Quantities by Mr. 7, M, Rick- 
man :— 


ecoocecoo 


PAGE BON vieseceenveacduhvicansoavanal poaeee 7% 
Whiting ‘ 1,639 10 
SCSOON® .. asns~seeaaeeans o, ao 
SEEN wise capisesionts skauentnans reutonth - 1,537 0 
* Accepted, we are requested to say, in consequence of 
the little difference above the lowest tender, and the 
builder being a resident within the parish, 





ecocoocooece|] 9 





For alterations to Roding House, Chigwell. Mr. J, W. 
Morris, naga — 
Ar 





Wicks & Bangs 
Abraham .......... 






ececocoeso 





For erecting two dwelling-houses and shops in Wal- 
worth-road, for the Rev. J. C, Clark, Mr. Robert Puts, 
architect, Quantities supplied :— 





Newman & Mann............... sores £2,626 0 O 
Mottntaly ice 355. ais céscdisectoas 2,595 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole......ccccerse-<s 2,577 0 0 
a ORES cS te SCO 2,463 0 0 
Marsland...............6 Whobndenecesenve . 2,397 0 0 


|} win, Mr. oH. Philips, architect :— 






Futeher oo... id ings sesesee £4,890 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ., 4,490 0 0 

Jackson & Shaw 4,440 0 0 
Bull & Sons ..... 4,318 0 0 


For new buildings, enclosing railings, gates, lodges, &c., 
for the Hambro Synagogue Burial-ground, Victoria 
Park. Mr. H. H. Collins, architeet :— 

Stuart & B PB sevecenhs £1,069 0 0 








King & Sons .,..ccccesssesereseeseeree . 1,025 0 0 
PMID ven tacanrinany casssvents=ntnarnesinn 48 0 0 
i Cohen (accepted)....... Paneanetsocave 850 0 0 





For four pairs of cottages at Southgate, for Mr. Med. 






TARR oss ccnatnrensdnkdsnrscnntnsckiva + £1,900 0 0 
Marsland.....cces.ssserseer we. 1,850 0 0 
COniBbY ai.rcococoorse hott 1,400 0 0 
| Seas counnseeen 1,455 0 0 
BIR cinnctenctnrsnctncesasrcavancinets 1,435 0 0 
NN iss pennternteeiiindnin 1,360 0 0 
Gibbs & Son (accepted) ........... 1,385 0 0 





For alterations, Cambridge Lodge, for Mr. H. Dodson, 
Penze, Mr. H. White, architect :— 
With Lead, With Zinc. Greenbouse. 


Croaker & Son ...... £395 £380 ~— wg 9H 

Cooper & Cullum .,. 355 w= 2 wa 889 

Gibos & Son*,,....... 365 cue 340 ove 4510 0 
* Accepted. 





For St. Augustin’s Church, Highbury. Messrs, Haber- 
shon & Brock, architects :— 







Brass... a aenaienenigmaeninansiek’ £10,375 0 0 
Colls & Co....... se 8,333 0 -0 
PEG CCS ceseescssse pce 7,925 0 0 
Newman & Mann 7,720 0 0 
Patman & Co, ,..... an 7,000 0 0 
Nightingale ........0... cine 2.4 
Scrivener & White .........000..0.06 7,388 0 0 
RODE. asceccsvesrentonsmceseremaninns 7,030 0 0 
Manley & Rogers ...........+ peniaaket 6,994 0 0 





For additions and repairs to Hele’s School buildings, 
Plympton St. Mawrice, Devon, Mr, H, Ellott, arclile 
tect :— 


Sendey & Helling 


Opie 0 
Condy, Brothers .......... ’ 0 
BIGROD. 2100s. -coscecese-nasosecsensense cute . 463 0 
Radcliffe & Crocker (accepted)... 459 0 
Webber & Rowse ............000006- 407 10 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





For alterations to the British Queen Tavern, Trafalgar- 
road, Kast Greenwich, from Mr. A, Beckwith. _ Moms. 
Shaw & Lockington, architects. Quantitie supplied :— 


Bricklayer, Carpenter's, §¢., Work. 





Hiscock snccctigipcglnessonie , £287 0 0 
Lf eae = LS hind) see 8 
Miller (accepted) ....c..cececeseeseees zis 5 0 
Pewterer’s Work. 
bj Renee oes odecalaund Sun cubanarene £150 0 0 
Pringle (accepted) ........+.:ss00000 136 0 0 
en 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. F. (received).—J.)B. (we do not publish a stamped ae 
As to Velocipede makers, we mut refer him to advertisements. mo 
question as to t could only be setiled by one who i 
the specification, &c., before him).—J. H. (the reply We evuld sive 7 
such a question might mislead. The agreement should be fully = 
sidered).—A. L.—R,—B. V.—Mr, 8.—E. H., jav.—!. & D.—H. o- 
—T. H.—B, A.—R. H. C,—K. & Son. —C. T.—A Builder.—J. EB “_ 
W.8.W. —J.W.M.—Lé M.—q. F.—@. & fon. 
G.L—J. A. W.-R. M. B—L. C.R—8.&C.—@, W. G.—B & Some 
—J.W. H.—C. M—Chevr. da &.—H, F.—E. G.—F. B. C. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be arcompanio’ 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily 
publication. 

Nore ~The responsibility of signed articles, and paper road 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


NOTICE.—AU mm respect- 
A, A i & Coy should. be 


ed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
Te York-street, Covent Garden. All other 


mmunications 5 be addressed to the 
orator” and xor to the “ Publisher.” 








IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN. 
SON in the Mannafactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 


T ithe BALTIO SALE-ROOM, SOUTH- 
-HOUSE, 
fax SS Prank, Teanantiontzect, on WEDNESDAY, 5th 
500 Loads F; and Colenial Timber 
100,000 Pieces ditto = ditt» Deals and Battens 
150,000 Pieces Flooring and Ma‘ch Boards 
A ee AN 8 0. Beker 
3, Crooked-lane, Cannon-stveet, E.C. peiotee 





To Government Contractors, Builders, and others interested 
Trade. 


a Tiw ber ’ 
f R. EDWARD SMITH will SELL by 
. AUCTION, on FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, 1859, upon the FARM, 
occupied by Mr. David Everett. at Boxte?, about three miles from 
the Colchester Railway Station, FORTY very superior OAK 
TIVBER TREES, of large dimensions aud firet qnality, varyi 
| anpole. ag = <n ~— © one og The t'mber is well lai 
moval. The way a excellent transit to all parts of the 
kingdom. Sale to commence at TWO for THREE o'clock in the 





TWICKENHAM.— Goodwill -in-' ofa . 
ESSRS. BREWER & SON ate instructed 


by Mr. Joseph Rooke (who is retiring from the business) to 
SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Richmond-road, Twicken- 
ham, on TUESDAY, the 27th of APRIL, at TWELVE for ONE 
o’clock, the LEASE of the House and Premises, in which an excellent 
business ha» for some years been carried on, together with the Good- 
will and valuable Stuck-in-Trade, comprising a quantity of timber, 
| Some well-seasoned pitch pine in plank, a quantity of excellent 
builders’ ironmongery, stone, bricks, slates, and tiles, carpenters’ 
work benches, grinds scaffolding, ladders, steps, tarpsuling, and 





60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 

BUILDERS and Others desiring a really system, ean 

have a SET of MODELS for BUIL" ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 

ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 

No. 1,180, and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also 

Modified Arrangement by Single Katry, suitsbie for small builders.— 
Address, E. A, 4, 8t. George’s-road, Regent's Park, 





CRANSTON’S PATENT GLASS BUILDING for HORTICULTURE. 
Plans and Estimates free. 
Just published, free for 30 stamps, 3rd Edition. 


ESCRIPTIVE BOOK, splendidly illus-_ 


trated from existi 


Buildings. 
By the Author and Patentee, JAMES CRANSTON, Architect, 
1, Temple-row West, Bi 


H. J. GRU WTAGE, Manager. 


RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 
Imperial 4to, ha'f bound in 


ILLA™ and” COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 


?U 
Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences rec: ntly 
e:ected, with a full Descriptive Notice of each Building, 

Thirty Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen 
different Architects, are Iilustrated by Plans, Elevations, 
and Sections, together with occasio Perspective Views 
and Details, The buildings are fully described, and 
in nearly every case a statement of the actual cost is 

iven, 
€ “This is a volume that those about to build villa residences or 
cottages may usefully study, The combined wit of nineteen «rchi- 
tects can scarcely fail to furnish information that it wil) be a gain 
for them to acquire. Builders engage tin erecting such residen.es for 





tones, 
other implements, au escellent brown cart mare and nearly new 
| brick cart, van, old materiais, and the general effects of a builder's 
| yard and premises. The lease of the premises and goodwiil of the 
| business will be submitted at Two o'clock precisely.— Cata‘ogues 
; om the Premises and of the Auctioneers, 2, Upper Hill-stree*, 
| Richmond, Surrey. 





| Freehold Building Land, Radlet, Hertfordshire, about ten minutes 
| walk from the Radlet Station on the Midland Railway. 


ESSRS. HUMBERT 


TUESDAY, MAY lith, 1869, at FOUR o’clock precisely, at the ROSE 
& CROWN HOTEL, Watford, an Extensive Frontage of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, in Lots, fronting the recently widened road 
between Aldenham and the Radiet Station, from which there are 
constant trains to London, reaching the St. Pancras Station in less 
than half au bour.— Further particulars may shortiy be obtained at 
the pl-ce of Sale; at the Red Lion Inn, Radiet; the Essex Arma 
and Clarerdon Hotels, Watford ; of Messrs. HAWKINS, PA? ER- 
SON, SNOW, & BURNEY, Solicit»ra, 40, Uhancery-iane, London, 
W.C.; and cf the Anctioneers, 88, St. James’s-street, §.W. and 
Watford, Herts. 


& COX have. 


1e-eived instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, on | 





BRICKFIELDS, NORWOOD, near Southall, Middles-x.—1,100,000 
Bri. Brickwaking Imvlemen's, Carts, Wagon, &e. 

N\ SKS. HERON & SONS have been 

4 favoured with instructions from Messrs. Holland & Hannen 


(who have werked out the brick earth), to SELL by AUCTION, on 
the PREMISES, as above, aud adjining the Grand Juuction Canal, 
oun WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28'h, 1869, at EL} VEN for TWELVE 
o’vl ek, in lots, about 1,100000 BRICKS: consisting of stocks, 
grizzlies, rough stocks, or Malms and Malm pickings. &c. brickmaking 
imp ewents, comprising chalk-mills, pug-milis, tables, otf-bearing, 
crowding, ladieg, navvy, sand, ash, and breeze bariows, iron whrel- 














wagon, ha. ness, erection of sand hovses, about 20 tons of sand, ond 
many other effects.— May be viewed reven days before the sale, when 
catalogues may be had of Messrs, HOLLAND & HANSEN, 17, Duke- 
street, Bloomsbury, W.C.; of Me GROSVENOR, on ths Premises ; 
and of Measre. HERON & SONS, Auctioneers and Valuers, Uxbridge, 
Middl sex. 





sale will also find in it many valuatl- suggestions.” — Builder, 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 
Super roya! 4to, half moroseo, 32. 
(THE CARPENTER and JOINER’S 
ASSI>TANT : being a Comprehensive Treatise on the Selection, 
Preparation, and Strength of Materials, and the Mechauical Priu- 
ciples of F/ aming, with heir Applica‘ions in try, Joinery, and 
Hanv-railing ; also a Course of Instruction in Practical Geometry, 
Geometrical Line-, Drawivg, Projection, and Perspective, and an 
illustrated Glossary of Terws used in Architecture Building. 
By JAMES NEWLANDS, 
Illustrated by an extens\ve Series of Flat-s, and many hundred 
Engraving: on Wood. 
“We know of no treati-e on Carpentry and Joinery which at all 
approaches this in merit.”— Mechanics’ Magazine, 
London : BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternoster-row. 








Foolseap, 8vo. bound 7s. 6d, 
JEDDIE’S PRACTICAL MEASURER.— 
A Series of Tables for facilitating the Calculati ired in 
all the Building Trades. New edi greatly improved and enlarged. 


tion, 
London ; BLACKIE & SON, 44, Paternosier-row. 





Tn 8vo. with Coloured Diagrams, price 3s, 1. 
SOUND and OULOUR, their Relations, 
By JOHN DENTS BI Toga een n, B.N. 

London ; LONGMANS & ©O. Gosport: GROVES. 
\ ANTED to PURCHASE, “The 
we no Bee eee Pr iat 
Now ready, in royal Sro, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations, 
fpae EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in 


of Rumford, and his Reonumiew 
pater nas So ree ~~ oo and numerous practical 
a By + REDErICK EDWARDS, Jun. 
bri is am exceedingly us ful treatise om an important domestic 
E ger. rmy and Navy Gazette, 
¥ Valuable uggestive work.”—Pr 
James's Chronicle, _ae ga be ages 


By the same Author, 
oe VE NTILATION of DWELLING- 
In royal Svo. with a gene hg Open Fire-places. 
their Cure and Pre- 








ustrati 
SMOKY CHIMNEYsS: 
= adit Edition, revised, in royal 8vo, with 40 Lilustrations, 
, The publication of the third and enlarged edition of Mr. Edwards’ 
“ Domestic Fire-places ” is Postponed till the Autumn. , : 
Loudon ; LUNGMANS, GREEN » & CO, Paternoster-row. 


|) WELLINGS for WORKING PEOPLE. 


The Seciety for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 

pn rw has just published, at theix Office, 21, Kxeter-bail, Strand, a 
LINGS ot great'y enlarged edition (sixth thousand) of the DWKL- 
Gnectrans i the LABOUKING CLASs. their Arrangement and 
Dwelling op. To which is now added the Essentials of a Heal hy 
its spe | en an Historical Sketch of the efforts made for extending 
lis art © the Working Population, ticularly in the metro- 
PL ae ikewise on the Co. tinent. With numerous Illustrative 
the Roy f Wise Model Houses, those of the late Prince Consort and 
Bural fs indsor Society, as well as Designa adapted to Towns and 
‘sinicts, By HENSY ROBERTS, Keq, FSA. Price 74, cloth. 




















IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
T[\HE SALE of the fixed MACHINERY 


aud E 
tit se ted on SUDA SMe een re 
Daawn; but the SALE of MAtERIALS and PLANT, fixed for 
MEDS kspay, the 28th inst. and following days, will proceed 
“cy and catalogues may be had ou application to us, 
April 20th, 1867, Piisiatiitie, ‘ 


EOUTHEND, Fassex.—Important Sale of first-elass Freehold Ground- 
rents, most amply secured on some of the best property in the 
town, together with the valuable reversions to the rack rentals 
after the short term of about 20 years; sveral freehold houses 
situate in the Royal terrace, numerous private residence and shops 
in the High-street, and the valuable st.bling aod premises in the 
Royal-mews, the whole let on yearly aud o:-her tenancies at reute 
amounting to upwards of 11,0007. ver annum; e igible freehold 
building si'es fronting the High-street aud other rea’s, suitable for 
the e:ectien of fint-class houres of business as weil as a sup>rior 
description of villa and other residence-, a d several plots of bigbly 
valuable accommodation land, firming the firt portion of the 
estates belonging to Dante! R. Scratton, Fsq. who is realizing his 
Essex property, in conseyuence of baving purchased a large estate 
iu the south of Devon. 

ar) s 
ESSRS. BEADEL are favoured with 

A instrue'ions te OFFER by AUCTION, at the MART, Token- 
house-yard, London, on fHURSDAY. APRiL 29, at ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely, the above highly attractive PROPERTY, in 68 Lot«, The sale 
will comprise the Royal Hotel, with the tap, assembly-reom, and 
spacious stabling and premises ; the whole of the Royal-terrace, com- 
prising 15 first-eless privace residences, with stabling and c ach- 
houses att«ched ; the Koy#l library and premises; the several shops 
and private houses situate in the High-street; the raluable block of 
buildings, consi-ting of stabling, coach-hon-es, avd tenements, and 
kuown a+ the Mews ; about 26 plots of first-class building Jan’, with 
frontages of from 40 to 100 feet to the H)gh->treet, anit to the two 
propored new roads communicating with Clff-town ; several lots of 
most desirable accommodation land and market garden ground on 
the sou’h site of the raiiway +tation and the bath-house, and portion 
of the shrubbery in the cccupstion of Mr. Thomas Ing: am. 

The whole of the prop-rty is treebold, and, with but slight excep- 
tions, land-tax redeemed. The ground-rents are «eminently suited ‘or 
the iuvestment of capital, and toe building land, which has for so 
many years been fett-red with long leases, is now offered for +#le free 
fiom restrictions, enabling the High-street to be covered on both 
sides with a class of houses and shops watch bave been long required 
in this portion of the town. The excellent railwas accommodation 
which Sonthend now po-sesses rendering is so accessible to the 
metropolis and other lirge towns; the junction between ‘he North 
London Railway end the Tilbury line, at Bow, being now complete, 
and to be opened for traffe this spring (thus creating a quick and 
direct communication between Sou'hend and the North Lendon 
aud London aod Nos th-Western sys ems); the proverbi-liy heaithy 
character of the neighbourhood, and the great adventages afforded 
for sea-bathing, render it peculiar!y attractive as « place of residence, 
and, with the opportunites fr improvement now offered, tend to 
muke itone of the most plea-urable and favourite watering-places 
within easy reach of Londou.— Particulars, with plan aod conditions 
of sale, may be obtained of Mevare. GREGSON & SON, Solicitors, 
Rochford : at the principal Hotels, Southeud ; at the Mart; and cf 
Messrs. BEADEL, 25, Gresham-street, Lonaon, E.C. 











BULL INN, ALDGATE —The Tap and other Premises, also 
= extensive range of Freehold Stabling and Yards, the whole 
comprising an area of 16,700 square feet, with Two Houses 


Shops in tne High street. : - 
AF ESSRS. BEADEL have received in- 
EL structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tckenhouse- 
yrd, London, on TUESDAY, the 4th day of MAY, 1869, at TWO 
o'clock, in two lots (unless previously dispored of hy private con- 
trac |}, the above desirable PROPER«Y. Lot 1 will comprise the 
valuable Lease and Goodwill, with pesession, of the old-established 
and commecious Inn, known as The Ball, Aidgate, together wiih an 
excellent Tap, two Tenements, Bookiug-office, Yard, &c. held for an 
unexpir d term of about 19 years, at @ rent of 1352. per annum, and 
co taining au area of about 8,500 square feet; aso, the Leases of 
Two Hous-s, with Shops, Nos. 24 anu 2), Aldgate High-street, held 
for a similar term at 162. 1@s. per anvum aud sub-leased at rents 
amounting to 216%. The freebolder of the above propexty is willing 
to treat for an extension of the lease for 60 years, thus rendering it 
most desirsble for commercial purposes, cr, ia couusxion with Lot 2, 
an unusually large srea of first-class building jand may be secured 
for profitable development, Lot 2, the valuable aud extensive range 
of substantial Fieehold Buildings im toe rear of une Bull Tan, com- 
prising au area of about 8,200 square fret, divided inte stabiing, &. 
with Jarge yards, affording accommodation for 53 horses, with 
cap-cious coach-houses, lofts, &¢—The property May be viewed by 
orders, to be obtained of the Auctioneers; and further particulars 


. BROUGHTON, Esq. Solicitor, 48, Fimsbury-square ; 
may be badof F. BR EL, 25, G F} 





atthe Mart; or of Memrs. BEAD. 25, 


ing plate and plank, sets of ‘hacking and hack beards, carts, spring | 


+ ** Cooper v. Martin.”~Pains-hill Estate, near to Clare- 
and Esher, in the county of Surrey.—A very choice and 
valuable Re-idential Estate, situate in Parishes of Walton, 
Cobham, and Wisley ; comprising a substantially-erected Mansion, 
standing in the midst of beautiful lawns and pleasure grounds, 
ornamented with cedars of extraordinary growth, aud surrounded 
by a :mall bat richly-timbered park (long celebrated as one of the 
earliest and finest examples of the modern style of English land- 
scape gardening), in which are an extensive lake, grotto, and 

with other ornamental! buildings, thus prereating some of 
the most a and varied sconery to be found eveu in this 
favoured locality. In addition, there is a quantity of productive 
meadvw land, extending to the banks of the river Mole, also several 
dweiling-houses, coitages, and gardens in the village of Street 
Cobham, with of dation and buud- 
ip; lend adjoining, the whole containing an area of 103s. 3c. 5p. 
SSRS. BEA DEL are instructed, pursuant 
pe to a decree of the High Court of Chancery, made in the above 
cause, to SE L by AUCTION, at the MARY, T kenhouse-yard, 
London, ou TUESDAY, JUNE 22nd, at TWELVE for ON&, in 
Fifteen l>ts, the abuve high'y-importaat ESTATE, nearly the whole 
of which is freehold and tithe free. It is situate in the most beau- 
tifal part of the county of Surrey, distant three miles from the 
royal park at ©! n’, six from Epsom, and within four miles of 
rallway-stations at Ksher, Weybridge, and Leatherhead. The man- 
sion pies a pl and ding sit, t hand-omes 
and well-arranged suites of room=, and ts approwched from two 
lodge entreuces ; conveniently near are stabling, coach-houses, aud 
other offices ; attached to the monsion, and communicating with 
the pleasuze-grounds, is a be-utiful conservatory, the lofty roof of 
which is supported by imitative palms. The walled gardens extead 
over three acres, The park is bounded on tne south and east by the 
| winding river Mole. On the west it abuts on property belonging to 
| the Earl of Lovelace aud on the Port-inouth-road (planted out by beits 
| Of tr-es), A continuation of the same road divides the park from the 
remainder of the estate. within the parish of Walton, extending to 
the limits of Burwood Park, the seat of the Countess of E!le-mere. 
The connexion between the two portions, however, is maintaive | by 
hand chain pension-bri’ge. The surface of the ground at 
Pains-hill is exceedingly undwlating, vold, high ground, being inter- 
spersed with glades «ni valleys, rendered most picturesque by a pro- 
| fusion of wide-epreading oaks, cedars, and groups of trees of different 














| peeies, 
| At the southern side of the park is a lake, about 30 acres in extent, 
| studded with small islands, clothed with trees and shrubs, and so 
disposed that by the aid of the adjacent woodland, the whole expanse 
of water can never be seen at once, At the back of the lake, and 
stretching along the rugged bank of the river, are plantations of 
Magnificent pines and other forest trees, intersected by s-cluded 
drives and paths. Tem,les and other ornamental buildings dis- 
tinguish those places from which the most beautiful views can be 
obtained, and om the princips!l island there is a grotto encrusted 
with spar and quartz crystal. The park like Iend, north ‘of the 
Port-mouth-road, is also abuudantly stocked with fine timber, and 
commands extensive scenery, The general character of this land 
being very similar to that of the park, its natural advantages and 
capabilities only require to be developed by art. Immediate po-ses- 
| sioa may be hed of the mansion and park and land ie Walton 
parish. The houses in Street Cobham and enclosures adjoining are 
let to respectable tenants, Particulars, with plans and conditions of 
sale, will shortiy be pared, and when completed may be ontaived 
of Messrs, SIMPSON & DIMOND. 10, Henrietta-«treet, Cavendish- 
rquare, W.; Messrs. WHITE, BRUUGHTON, & WHIIE. 12, Great 
Mariborough-street, W.; Messrs, BIURGOYNES, MILNES, Bu R- 
GOYNE, & THRUPP, 160, Oxfurd-street, W. ; Mesars. J. J. HUBBARD 
& SON, 24, Bucklersbury, B.C ; «t the Mart ; and of Messrs, BEADEL, 
25, Gresham street, London, B.C.; of whom only om and after 
May 3rd orders to view the property can be obtained. 





TNHEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES the 


PRINCESSES LOUISA and BEATRICE have honoured Pro- 
fessor Pepper's Lecture with their presence ; evincing much interest 
in the experiments with “‘The Great Lightaiug Inductorium.” 
Stokes “Un Memery” at 12.30 daily, “ Robin Hood” ana “ his 
Merry Men,” musically treated by George Buckland, Esq. intr ducing 
Spectral ant Scenic eff cts Pichler’s “ Astrometroscops.” Wood 
| bury’s “* Photo-r-lief Proce:s,” with Doré’s pictures of “ Elaine,” 
| combined with the varied Easter Nuveities,atthe ROYAL POLY- 


TECHNIC.—One Shilling. 

} 

J 8 0 N, 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS, ‘ 

11, COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 


| Highest testimonials from several emiaent architects, Terms on 
application. 








NEILL & 








Just published 


UANTITILES MADE EASY. 

A quick and acenrate method of taking out quantities from 

plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
| by post for 30 stamps.— Address, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
} road Upper Lewishain-road, New-cross, 3. 


T. A. RICHARDSON, 
RCHITECTURAL ARTIST.— 


| Perspectives Outlined, Etched, or Artistically Coloured. Every 
deeeription of Architectural Assistapce on moderate terms, Highest 
references. Sixteen years’ experience.—6, Symond’s Inn, Chaucery- 
lane, Lon dori. 


| {NOMPETITIONS, WORKING DRAW- 

INGS, DESI3NS, &c. undertaken on the shortest notice. 

Perspectives ou lied and coloured.—Address, Z. A. care of House- 
keep2r, No, 1, Long-aere, W. 

TO ARCHITECTS. 

N Opening for an ARCHITECT and 

Ci VIL ENGIN GER, in an old-estab! ished Practice in China, 

either as PARTNER by purchase, or as ASSISTANT, with a smail 


salary, to take a partnership io two or ‘hree years. —Address, N.T 
Post-office, Warwick-road, Maida-blil, W. 


O LAND SURVEYORS, &c. — An 

ENGINBER and SURVEYOR wihes to meet a Gent cman 

who will share the occupation of good OF FICES (furnti-hed), -ituate 

in the best part of Westminster. Good references re aired. —Apply 

for further particulars to M. J. 8. care of Messrs. Keily’s Advertise- 
ment Office, 1, Upper Charles-street, Westminster. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED, in a 

Contract and Jobbing Business. He will be required to teke 

charge of the books, and to keep the prime costs,— Address, 652, 
Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


OREMAN of BRICKFIELDS.— 

WANTED, a thoroughly practieal MAN to MANAGE some 

BRICKFIELDS, One who is able to keep books preferred.—Adiress, 
stating refereaces, to. 68\, Otties of “ The Builder.” 


TO BULLDERS, DECORATORS, &e. s 
ILDERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Work, Decorative Furnicare, and Gilding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Call, Marlborough Iun, Blenheim- 
steps, Oxford-street.— Address to the Secretary. 


ITCHURCH DRAINAGE.—CLERK of 





























WonK8.—The Litelurch Local Board require ‘be services of 
an experienced Man as CLERK of WukKS, to superimtend the 
Construction of the Sewersge f their District egy pre — = 

ied by certificates of experience and character, aad statiug ssl 
Fees sob must be sent to me on or before THURSDAY, MAY 6cb, 
oard. —By order, 
Ls cp => ES WM. WHISTON, Jun. Clerk to the Board. 
Litehureh (Derby), Local Board Office, Apri! 19th, 1869. 


HOP FOREMAN WANTED. Must be 
settee od aed talary, regained, te 706, Oflce of “The 


tormer 
Builder.” 
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= TRAVELLER. — WANTED, to WANTED, in an Architect's or Surveyor's 


RESENT a large SMITHING ESTABLI-HMENT in the 

east of London, to call woes I Builders and Others, He must be able , Office, a SITUATION as epg te wena Kise'es 
to draw, take out quantities, and make esti If tomed to | Years’ experience.— of 9a, 
bridger, giréers, &. he would be preferred.—Apply, by letter, to 8. | '°®4, Chelrea, 8.W. 
care of Mr. Taylor, Castle-court, Birchin-lane, &.C. stating ealery 


expected and the name of last employer. \ ANTED, a SITUATION, as FOREMAN 
[10 CLERKS of WORKS.—The Board of| retwmnoat=Aicrey, J: ee eT Gene 


Guardians for M th Union. wish to ENGAGE the | road, Notting-hill, W. 

SERVICES of a competent Person as CLERK of WORKS, for their 
inten — aoe — to act under the —_ intend- 
ence of Mr. G, C. Haddow, of Hereford Architect.—Candidates are 
rm quested to send applications, with recent testimonials as to fitness been accustomed to a good Job! Business, a pany ty pad 
and state terms to the undersigned. by TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1869. or JOB as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Has no objection to Pp 
T J. A. WILLIAMS. Clerk to the said Guardians. his time with painting and gl.zing. Town or country.—Address, 

Board-room, Monmout! » April 21, 1869. J. H. at Mr. Halley’s, Gee’s-court, Oxford-street. 


ee TO CABINETMAKERS AND JOINER3, 


WANTED, a CLERK in a Builder and \ TANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a steady 


Decorater’s Office. Mut be a good Bookkeeper, have a Yourg Man, as CABINETMAKER. Hes had got expe- 


ernie — tor mw Band an a Panny ie nig on oe rience in general work. Can do jobbing, if required, illing to 


term: ngth servi * make himself generally useful. Town or country.—Address, 8. P. 
Great Se Pr oo te BULLAE, Sety's Naty. 78, Pratt-street, Camden Town, London. 


TO BURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS. TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, temporarily, by an ARCHI-| WANTED, 0 RE-EN GAGEMENT as 
TECT (30 miles from London), an ASSISTANT competent sks , or Foreman of Car} 
to take out and prepare bills of quantities, A month's eng:gement | Joiners. Aged 3%. Good references can be given.—Address, A. B. 6, 
maranteed. Salary, 3 guineas per week, and travelling e«xpeases. Nightingale-ros, T .ng'ey-park, Hampton. 
iret-class references required.—Ad ‘ress, ARCHITECT, care of Mr. SUuLnGna bn 


. = TO 

Newbury, News Agent, 157, Friar-street, Reading. ° 

= ANTED, by a thoroughly experienced 
WANTED, 9 GENERAL WORKING | tot any Kintsd wert Outing Machines. Wolcap ie maxing 

FOREMAN (a Carpenter and Joiner preferred), to take *° a . vat nery. , 

CHARGE of a JOB, in the couutiy. State age and salary expected, } reat | ei oa Saws, &o,— Address, J. H. 205, New North-road, 
and where last employed —Address, A, B. C. in care of Mr. Boyce, | O*%0™, aa, 
Queen-street, Portsmouth, Hants. 


, X. care of Mr. 




















ANTED, by a Young Man, who has 











4 




















BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO 

° ° - 217 . 

\ 7ANTED, am the Office of * Builder, \ ANTED, d s SITUATION es BOOK- 
2 nh aD : a i) 

quick at prog dh cone yond al ne Decorator’s aud Builder’s Basines«, Many years’ experience and xood 
Ro salary given the first 12 months.— Address, with age and fall par- references. Advertiser conid undertake entire charge of a branch 
ticu'ars, to T. Martin’s Library, C rch-street, Camber weil. estab’ ishment,—Address, 719, Office of '* The Buller,” 
Wn PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, & TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


WANTED, 9 good THREE-BRANCH | \ ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 


p fer- 
HAND. Steady work for a good hand, with undeniable either the above, Eight years’ experience. Highest re 
references.— Apply to Mr. GEO. PICKERDEN, 29, Union-street, | B¢%—Address, J.C. 26, Markaoau-street, Chelsea, 8.W 


Hackney-road, NE. 
WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 29.4 
TO GRAINER3, WRITERS, AND DECORATORS. SITUATION as SUILDER'S CLERK or MANAGER. Can 
7 ANTED, immediately, a thoroughly good make plain drawiags, measure, aud estimate, is a good Book kreper, 
and experienced HAND in the above branches, aud one %24 accustomed to the superintendence of j»bbiog works.—Address, 
who woud make h mself ,enerally useful io a country busi J. B. 7, College-terrace, Boud-street, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Keference required and specimens of work. Situation permanent. fi 
Nope under 30 years of ace need apply.—Adires-, stating wages and ) ) ANTED, by a steady, experienced Man, 
ES nee Constant EMPLOYMRNT, es GRAINKR, WHITER, and 
PENCIL HAND. Would act as furemau if required.—Address 
ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as G. P.7, Bali Inn-chambers, Holbo.n, London. ¢ 


CLERK OF WORKS, or GENKRAL FOREMAN. Accur- 





























tomed to extensive works. First-class references. At liberty after \ ANTED, a SITUATION as thorough | 


this week.— Address, No. 746, Office of *‘ The Builler.” 


PAINTER, WRITER, and GILDERB. Accastomed to the 


‘i managemen’.—Address, C. R 26, Seymour-street, Euston-sqaare. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young —— eigen prepare 
Man as COPYING and TRACINGCLERK. Been accastomed - A e _—" 

to Archit-ct's Officer.—Adirese, A.B, 15, Paluirs'on-street, Gros- WANTED, by a steady, active Young Man, 


venor-park, Camberwell 











ing, who bas servei s-ven years in the trade,—Address, E.G. P. 25, 


TO GLAS3 MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. | Paredwe-road, Lark H+l -lane, Clapham, 3. 


\ JANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as CUTTER and GLAZIER.— Address, J. P. 6, Cromp- 
ton-street, Hall-park, W. 





TO BUILDERS ANwv CONTRACTORS, 

La a . . 
\7ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
EER Sr GENERAL, SHOP, or WORKING SHOP FUREMAN of 
\ TAN TED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT ag) JomNERS, or as Cierk aca Foreman in a Jobbing Business, or entire 


CLERK of WORKS, or as Assistant to an Architect or Management. Thoroughly experie.ced and trustworthy. Weill versed 





Builder in the country. Age 33 — Address, F, BROWN, 33, Vivcent- | 1 Gothic, charch, and first-class work = fown and country, Refer. | 


square (near Bentinek-street), 8,.W. | c.cer, Agei 38.—Address, 672, Office of “ The Builder.” 


j 








WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by a WANTED, by a practical Man, a RE-EN- | 


first-cla s ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHISMAN, well up |. os re eee or Groans or vay se 
in devign, detail, and perspective.— Address, L. M. N. 2, Portlaud Foreman. Carpenter and joiner by trade. age 34. Bix years’ refer- 
Wilas, Rienen toed. aanbenn SW. rman’ ence from present empluyers.—Address, R. VD. Uffice of “The 
(aaneereinesepcniniastnihsiininiansninssdiinmandansiaeatiaticatmapesidcinati Bui'der” 








TO BUILDERS. PLUMBERS, &c. 


TANTED, a JOB of PLUMBING.| 


Piece or day work ; or a SITUATION as good Three-Biauch | 
Hand — Address, PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lane, W. 


10 ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an 
effi-ient CLERK of WOKKS. Joiner by trade. Middie age, 
First-class tes timoniais.— Address, H E. H. Hercham-road, Esher, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as “™: 


CLERK of WORKS, or Out-door F ,reman, bj a thoroughly | T y i 
practic.} Man, joimer by trade. Middle age.— Address, A. 8. Post- \ AN TED, by an experienced Man, a 
Office. Grafton-road, Kenti-b-town, N.W. CONSrANT JuB as PAINTER, GRAINER, PAPER- 
tat = ec A —_.- _ HANGER, avd GLAZIER. A useful man wo avy master.— Address, 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- © GLANVILL, 4, L udoa-stre-t, Fitz oy-equare. 
é ENGAGEMENT as CLERK, in a Buil ler’s Office. Thoroughly | TO BUILDERS. 
acquaint d with Office duties. Two years aud a belf with pre Ke y "ny "n° 
employers. —Addrers, W. B. 22, High-:treet west, Pimlico, 8. W. W ANTED, a sit UATION as FORE- 


MAN of BRICKLAYERS. Piecework preferred. Just 




















J] ANTED, immediately, by the Advertiser, | completed a four years’ job. Highest references.— Address, 8. J. 


Jen-road, 8t. Johu's-woud. 
a firet class GRAINER, Writer, and Decorator.—Apply by | ome eee 











wetter only to Mr. T. GRAHAM, Beckenham, Kent WANTED, by an energetic Man, the 
—- ae 5] J 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS, CHARGE of « JUB, oras FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, or 


ITE - - . | any kind of work ip the jine, Labour only. Weil up in charch 
ANTED, by @ first-class practical Man, | work. No objection to the country.—Address, S&PLiMUS, 51, 

; a Cerriageway Pavior, Street Mason. Granite Drevser (Wooa Awberley-road, Paadingdon, W. 
Biicks, Dutch Ciinkers, or Tiles), to TAKE WORK by the PIKCE. - 
Labour ovly. Good testimonials aud references.—Address, JAMES TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


CRUICHLEY, No.7, Jawes-place, North-street, Poplar. o \ 7ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


TO SURVEYUES AND BUILDERS. Man, who bas worked at the bench Had experieuce in 











7 ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by an Architect's Office, is a fair draughtsman, and can assist with | 


measuring and quantities. Refereuces good. — Aduress, G. 10, | 


« Young Man. Well acquainted with office duies, Has a tane- , 
gen-ral knowledge of building, drawinz, taking off quantities, pr Macs nan oreo 


measuring up, avd estimating works, &. Ten years’ references in TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 


towo.—Addre-s, H. B. 10, Fraucis-st E » W.C. -z i 
~ a are WANTED, by an experienced DECORA- 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, TIVE PAPEXHANGER, a PERMANENCY. Huw been 
» hE-KNGAGEMENT as GENKKAU FOREMAN or CLERK | “¢4 to fill ap his tine at paiuting, &c.—Address, G. LUON, 4, 

of WORKS. Good references.—Addiess, J, Z. 1, Buxtou-ruad, | *¢W'h's-ter:ace, Londou-ficlds, Hackwey. 


Stratford, Easex. 
= 10 BUILDERS 


__ , 10 BUILDERS, GASFITTERS, AND OTHERS. ANTED, by a WORKING FOREMAN 

W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- of malox?av ane ® SINUATION, in town or country. 
TION as GASFIITER and BRASS-FINISHER. First-clise | Good references. —Address, C. 8. W. 12, Lee-street, Kingsiaud-road. 

references, No objection to the couutry.—Address, W. F. 116, New - ee ae a ee eee eee ee 

Nerth-road, Hoxton, N. W ANTED, PIECEWORK, by a thorough 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHER 3. practical Carpeuter and Joiner. Good reference from last 

\ \ if ANTED, by a Young Man, a RE- Jub.— Addre-s, E. B. 88, Union-staeet, Kennington-road, Lambeth, 


ENGAGEMENT “as CLERK or owerwise. Can draw, ab- ; LER 
sine we RENT 0 CANE oc stnewwion, One, dear, si \ TO BUILDEKS, PLUMBERS, AND OTHERS, 




















office. Address, J. H. 24, Litte Queen-street, Storey’s gate, W.st- J ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
minster. a SITUATION os PLUMBSR. Good ref. rences if required. 
Address, J, #, 8. 4, South-street, Peutonviile. 
TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


7, 7 ny 

W ANTED, a SIT UATION as good r TANTED “SITUA TIO: 

PLUMBER. Can do Hot-wa‘er Baths, Closet Work, t umps, \ , ® SILUATION, by a Young 
Zine Work, &c. Marriea. references. Town or counuy,— Man, aged 21, as IMPROVER to a CARPENTER and 
AGoress, 689, Uffice of “ The Builder,” JULNER, Has been in the trace two years and a half. Wages 18s, 

per week.—Address, A. T. 15, Hanover square, Kennington Park- 

ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as/™*S* 

GENERAL FOREMAN of WORK. k ; ) SGIN cTo 
different branches, also in the general centiuling aed aunties et Be Cee as SUG, CONTRA: ma, be 
of works, Understands measuring up setting out, and taking off \ AN TED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
—_ pets gel Good aoe — - _ (if required) Fi ae Good draughtsman, Has had experience in survey 
er va gagelue omer trade. — + Porteea College, | ing, levelling, aud takiug out quantities. Aged ly,—address, G. 
Ordnance-read, Hounslow, ~ No. 1, Alicrvit-road, Kenuuch-town, 

















a SITUATION as IMPROVER, either in the Shop or Build- | 


— 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practi, 


steady, and active Man (Joiner by trade), a 
FOREMAN of JOB, in town popisarends ‘ell LE vit 
branches ic. any class building, having been aS above 10 h a 
last thirteen years, and has just com yy the Oiry, yw, 
not a special object.—Address, 735, Offics of “ The Builder,”" 


ee nL 
ANTED, by a Builder's son, aged 21, 


SITUATION. accouoctant, can take men’ 
out estimates, measure up, and the geveral duties Hy ame 
Office. Good references and security Sal modera’e.—, bel 
ALPHA, care of Mr. Parkinson, Church-end, ,N. Adres, 








Le, 


10 ARCHITECTS. 
Ww4 NTED, a RE-ENGAGEMEDT ,, 


ASSISTANT in a London Office. Used to competition v 
Schools, &c. Is working for a gevtiemsn to whom he was pine 
BR. A Stutent. Style Medieval. Salary, 30.—Addros, Crows 
Swith’s Library, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.0. » ae, 


WANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER 


by a midiie-aged Man. Has filled one sicnation ¢, 
yea's; left through the deavh of his employer. No objection to 4 
up his t'me with painting and glazing. No objection to the adehee 
sade, J.C. 158, Giadstone-buildings, Willow-street, Piusbury, 
London, 5 





wT tome 





ct 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
good d 


a Young Man, in an Architect or Burveyor’s Office, by 
bt mest 





ug at p and can assist io taking ; 
quantities, Aged 23 Good refe:ences.—Address, G. F. sd 
com Palace-road, Pimlico, &.W, 188, Bucking. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 4s 
CLERK of WORKS or MANAGING FOREMAN by a 
thorou, hly P.actical Man, capable of Preparing Pians, Working and 
D tail Dr.wing:, Messuring up Work, Taking out Quantities, and 
Estima ing.—Address, D. R. 42 Grafton-road, Randi toon 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, to Superin- 

tend the M wagement of a large Stud of Horses, The wiver- 
tiser has been ten years in practice as a veterinary surgeon, aud has 
bad the care of a large stud. First-rate testimonials as to character 
ability, &c.—Address, A, B, Tickford Abbey, Newport Pagnel, Bac 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a Carpenter, 

aged 18, a SILUATION as IMPROVER. Has been three 
years at the toolr, Money not so much an object as constant em- 
| ployment. —Address, J, W. T. 27, Church-row, Blue-stile, Greenwich. 














TO AR€HITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


-_ 
W ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 

& first-class DRAUGHTSMAN, Well up in constraction, 
working and de all drawings, surveying, teking out quant tres, 
specifications, measuring, and superintending works. Good testi- 
montal+,—Address, H. 8 9, Havelock-street, Copenhagen-street, 
Islington, N, 





s TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

| f 

\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as TIME, 
STORE, and STOCK KEEPER, Eutering Clerk, or to make 

himee'f geveral y ure’ul, 18s. per week. Experience. High testi- 

monis)s Security. Leaves situation through iilnes of priactpal, 

Town or country.— Address, M. N. Post-office, High-street, Peckham. 


} 





| TO ARCHITECTS. 

W ANTED, by an ASSISTANT, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Can prepare plans, &c. under supervision ; 

trace and colour nea ly and expeditious'y, aud is a gooa writer,— 

Address, D, 33, Maddox-street, Regent-street, V w. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


1 vr 
W ANTED, by a LEDGER CLERK, a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT, in a god office. Upwards of five years 
in present situation (« builder's office), aud thoroaghiv unuerstands 
the general routioe. First-class reference as to ability and character. 
A’ dress, A. Z. Post-offive, Uck Geld. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDELS. 


WANTED, in an Architect’s or Builder's 
| Office, a SI! UATION as ASSISTANT. Can design, draw ay 
specificatious, well up in quantities, estimating, surveying, and 
construction. Seven years with present employer, and eight years 
previously with a county surveyor. F.ret-class testimonials.— 
Address, J. H, Chetwynd-end, Newport, Salo. 


| \\7 ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Carpenter 
and Joiner by trade, a RE ENGAGEMENT as General Out- 
door FOREMAN, Aged 44. Fifteen years’ foremanship. Firsv-clus 
reference. Good experience. — Address, A. B. lila, Wellmgwn- 

| terrace, Barnabury. 


TO ARCHITECT?, &c. ve 
WANTED, by a good ASSISTANT, 
RB-ENGAGEMENT. Is o first-rate ear de- 


dA 




















signer, and an arti,ticcol uret. Terms 
Address, Nu. 743, Office of “ The Builder.” 








\ ANTED, EMPLOYMENT in Town or 

Couutry, by a good JOBBING BRICKLAYER, Weil up in 
a'l branches of the Building Line,—Address ?, D, 8, Blomfield-strect 
South, Da stop, N.B. 


| TO ARCHITECTS AND are i 

HE Advertiser, aged 21, desires & 
KE-ENGAGEMENT with the above as ASSIS) ANT. Has 

| Been acustomed to the duties of both offices, Good references, &.— 

| Add. ess, 709, (fice of “The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser, who has not long since 

completed his articles wi'h an architect a.d surveyor (Loudou), 
is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with an Architect and Surveyor, 
temporarily or otherwise.— Address, TUSCAN, at Smith's Library, 
Kigin-road, Notting-bill. 


'PIMBER TRADE (English or Foreigo)— 
WANTED, & RE-ENGAGKEMENT as saLneMay doco * 
Foreman, by a young man (ag 27), strictly #0 - ’ 
Two years in ioe plage, ~Aadrens, A. W. care of Atkinson & Co 
Stationers, London- bridge, E a scene 
TO BREWERS, RAILWAY CONTR «CIORS, &ec. 
IGN WKITER.—WANTED, by a Young 
Man, a SITUATION as SIGN WRITER, in a brewery, = 
way works, or general adver'isement fi m. Reference gives & P 


vious employers. — Address, G@. P. Wi-k-road, South Hackuey, V.6 


TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND BUILDERS. 
E-KENGAGEMENT, WANIED, by & 
thoroughly practical general FORKMAN. Fully conversan 


all is 
with estate works generally, aad the building businvss ln 
b Good a ials, Aged 40.—address, & W. Poot-office . 























Selhurs’, Su rey. 
TO BULLDER*‘, LIME AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
YT ATHRENDING WANTED, > 


y a 
thoroughly practical Man. Good reference. Labour only.— 
Address, W. 2, Underwood-place, Shepherdess-walk, N. 


TO SCULPTORS. d 
IRST-CLASS FIGURE CARVERS a0 
POINTRRS WANTED. — Apply to THOS. BROMFIBLD, 
beu!ptor, 275, Kennington-rvad, Lambeth, 




















